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FOREWORD 


The new sub-title ‘A Quarterly of Catholic 
Thought and of Monastic History’ does not 
indicate any change of policy. The sub-title 
previously in use with its reference to Theology 
and Metaphysics served its purpose in drawing 
attention to our chief concern: ‘the fuller 
understanding of human experience and of 
God’s Revelation. to us in Christ and_ his 
Church’. But it could not avoid a suggestion 
of abstruseness, and the time has come for it to 


be replaced by something shorter and simpler. 


* * 
* 


Contributions should be addressed to THE 
EDITOR and business communications to 
THE SECRETARY, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Down- 
side Abbey, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near Bath. 


The annual subscription is twelve shillings. 


STUDIES IN TRADITIONAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


II—PLOTINUS 
By A. H. ARMSTRONG 


B—THE RELEVANCE OF PLOTINUS 

HE purpose of this essay is to try to discover how 
much truth a Christian can see in Plotinus’s account 

of the intelligible world, the world of Nots 
described in the study immediately preceding it in this 
series.! It is proposed to proceed, not by a detailed 
criticism of Plotinus in terms of Christian philosophy 
and theology, but rather by trying to see how his mind 
was bearing on reality when he lectured and wrote 
about Novs and the One and ourselves in Nots. The 
result will be something which is inspired by the text 
of Plotinus and owes any distinctive good qualities it 
may have to him, but which does not at all accurately 
represent his own thought, which the present writer 
has already described in the preceding study as exactly 
as he can. This essay is in fact an attempt at the sort of 
speculation which fills very much of the works of the 
eat ancient commentators, Proclus on Plato for instance 
or St Thomas on Aristotle. Whatever their own intentions 
may have been, the commentators of the great Hellenistic- 
medizeval tradition are not in fact, in a very great part 
of their writings, giving a historically possible inter- 
pretation of what the author on whom they are com- 
menting may really personally have meant. They are 
speculating in terms of their own philosophy (which 
is genetically connected with that of their author) about 
ultimate truth along lines which a particular text suggests 
to them : and it is for this reason that their commentaries 
‘are often major philosophical, works in their own right. 
We have too much historical sense and historical equip- 
ment to produce this sort of speculative comment as 


1 Man’s Higher Self in Plotinus, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, No 206, Autumn 1948. 
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unselfconsciously as the great commentators of the 
past: but it does seem important, if philosophy and 
theology are to progress without losing touch with 
tradition, that it should sometimes be attempted. It 
must of course nowadays be kept clearly and consciously 
distinct from the historical commentary which tries to 
express as accurately as possible the original meaning 
of the author. The speculative commentary is the 
business of the philosopher rather than the historian of 
philosophy. But it would be a poor and dull historian of 
philosophy who was not sometimes inspired by the 
masters he studies to speculate, and the present writer 
hopes that professional philosophers and theologians will 
forgive these amateurish attempts and perhaps even 
find something worth thinking about in them. Plotinus’s 
mind when he wrote about the intelligible world was 
bearing in some way upon reality: that is our starting- 
point. This means that he was thinking about God and 
creatures, or reflexively about his own mind thinking 
about God and creatures. Here at once we see the 
first and most important correction which Christian 
thinking makes in the Plotinian system. The hierarchy 
of hypostases disappears, and the order of being is simply 
the unique dependence of creatures on God. Creatures 
are still hierarchically arranged in relation to each 
other, but they are all equally infinitely other than the 
Divine Infinity in which they have their being. The One 
is no longer head of the hierarchy of the cosmos because 
he is not in the cosmic order at all, and there is no room 
for degrees of divinity. As a result everything which 
Plotinus says about any of his three hypostases, the One, 
Nots or Soul, if it is true in any sense at all, must refer 
to God or to creatures, and among creatures is likely 
to refer particularly to our own minds: for we should 
not forget that Plotinus’s account of the three hypostases 
is an account of our own experience as well as of a 
cosmic order. 
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The first great Christian theologians who use Plotinus, 
St Basil and St Gregory of Nyssa in the East and St Augus- 
tine in the West, apply what he says about the One 
and Nots to God, and much of what he says about 
Soul to the activity of the Holy Spirit in creation. Their 
theology is sufficient evidence that this line of approach 
is a good one.! There is however one precaution which 
must be taken in applying what Plotinus says about 
Nots to the Divine Nature or the Word; the Fathers 
did not overlook it, and the whole Scholastic discussion 
of the Ideas reveals it very clearly. This precaution is 
to observe that what is said about Nots as Divine Mind 
and World of Ideas can only be applied to God analogically 
(like all human speech about him). God, and in the 
mysterious life of the Blessed Trinity especially the 
Word, is truly Intellect and the only place of the creative 
Forms, the ‘similitudines expressivae’, but he is so 
eminenter, in a way transcending our thought, because 
his infinite plenitude is absolutely simple. There is in 
him no distinction of being and thought (and we cannot 
imagine a mind without making such a distinction) and 
the Forms in him are one thing, his infinite being, and 
not the unity-in-diversity which Plotinus describes and 
as which we must necessarily think them. Plotinus 
himself saw this truth. As we saw in the preceding study 
it is the One and not Nots in Plotinus’s thought which 
corresponds to what we mean by God, and he makes 
it clear that he holds that the One is all that Nots is, 
but eminenter, when he speaks of it as having, not vorors 
but Utrepvorjois? and when he puts forward his remarkable 
doctrine that the plurality of Forms comes into existence 
because Mind, even his Divine Mind, cannot think the 
One in its transcendent unity but has to represent its 

1 Two very interesting modern discussions of the way in which St Augustine 


d the Cappadocians respectively use Plotinus are Axel Dahl: Augustin und 
Plotin, (eo 1945 and Bidre fe Bis Hellenisches und Christliches im Friihbyzan- 


_tinischen Geistesleben, Vienna, 1948. 
2vI, 8, 17. 
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plenitude as a unity-in-diversity, the World of Forms. 
Plotinus’s cosmic application of this doctrine is un- 
acceptable to us, and it has more than once led Christian 
thinkers into some sort of Subordinationism or emana- 
tionism, but it does present very forcibly to our minds 
an absolutely necessary part of our thinking about God 
which we are sometimes inclined to leave too much 
in the background. 

This is that when we speak of God as One we are 
after. all still speaking analogically. There is no unity 
in the created world which can be directly compared 
to his unity. He is not a mathematical unit, that most 
abstract of abstractions, furthest from the fullness of 
being. He is not a substantial unit, a patterned, organized 
whole-of-parts. His unity is not the unity of thought 
and objects of thought, though, as Plotinus saw, that is 
the best analogy available to us. His infinite Unity and 
Simplicity eludes our thought, and for this very reason 
while affirming his Oneness we have to present him 
to our minds in terms of a manifold. So it is absolutely 
necessary that there should be many Divine Names and 
that we should affirm that in him there are the creative 
Ideas or Forms of all things, each finding the last sharpness 
of its particular perfection in the unity of the Divine 
Being: and so we are ready to welcome as right and 
appropriate the truth which our unaided minds could 
never reach, the revelation of the Trinity. It is perhaps 
because we have too much neglected and left in the 
background this side of our thinking about God (though 
it is there all through our tradition) that Eastern Christian 
thinkers who follow the tradition of Gregory Palamas 
accuse us of being too abstract and logical in our thought 
about God or fall into strange Plotinian errors like 
those which disfigure the often profound and valuable 
thought of Solovyev. We certainly cannot accept the 
Palamite distinction between the Divine Essence and 
the Divine Uncreated Energies if it means that there is a 
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real distinction in God. But if it is simply another way 
of talking about God’s infinite plenitude of creative 
Knowledge-Power which we must necessarily represent 
to ourselves as a manifold (as is already recognized in 
the West in the Scholastic doctrine of the Ideas) then 
the way seems to be open to agreement between Palamite 
and Catholic philosophers and theologians. 

But if what Plotinus has to say about Nots as Divine 
Mind and World of Ideas can only be applied to God 
analogically, what is the reality about which he is speak- 
ing directly, from which the analogy is drawn? Here 
we must remember that in Plotinus’s ordinary teaching 
Nows is still ourselves, that we at our highest are Nous. 
The doctrine of the Hypostases is from one point of 
view an account of our own experience. It is perhaps 
one of the chief reasons for the perennial attractiveness 
of Plotinus that he helps us so much to understand 
ourselves, to penetrate the heights and depths of the 
mind that God has given us, and to find there the way 
to God prepared for us. And it seems to the present 
writer that we begin to rise to the level of Novs, to 
enter into the noetic world, the community of Forms 
which Plotinus describes, in proportion as we come to 
contemplate in loving knowledge the being of things: 
that is, to know them as created images or participations 
of Being or, which is another and equally inadequate 
way of saying the same thing, to know God indirectly 
in them, mirrored in their images or signified by their 
sions. We have no direct knowledge of the creative 
Forms, the ‘similitudines expressivae’ themselves. They 
transcend us, existing, as we have seen, in the mysterious 
unity of God. And there does not seem to be any room 
in sound philosophy for a created or emanated World 
of Ideas intermediate between this world in which we 
live and God, still less for any sort of ‘universe of dis- 
course’ or purely mental world distinct from the real 
world. The present writer does not at all want to deny the 
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Aristotelian-Thomist doctrine that all human knowledge 
ultimately depends on the senses and that it is not spirit 
in isolation from body that thinks but the whole man, 
ensouled, thinking body, not spirit confined in body.! 
But this doctrine, though it is true and perhaps the most 
important contribution which St Thomas brought to 
Christian thought from Aristotle, is incomplete unless 
it is supplemented by a doctrine of contemplation 
from the older Christian Platonist tradition (as it is 
sometimes supplemented in St Thomas himself). We 
must see that our human knowing can reach a stage in 
which our minds are bearing upon things as beings, as 
having an eternal truth and goodness in them (unless 
truth and goodness are eternal and unchanging they 
are not truth and goodness at all); and that of course 
means that they are presenting God to us under signs, 
bringing the Divine Ideas, the creative Forms, to us in 
created images. And this implies an obscure awareness, 
‘in the background’, of God as he is in himself, other 
than our contemplation of him in created signs. The 
Nows of Plotinus is always aware of the One as other 
than the multiplicity of its images which are the Forms. 
Our spiritual life seems, this side of the Beatific Vision, 
to be a continual moving backwards and forwards from 
Nots to the One, from a relatively clear contemplation 
of created images as conveying God mediately to us to 
an obscure awareness of God in himself, which may be 
continually intensified under the action of supernatural 
grace up to the heights of mystical experience but can 
never in this life lose its unique obscurity. 

All this may seem to have taken us a very long way 
from Plotinus’s transcendent spiritual World of Forms. 
We have in fact made one very serious alteration in his 
doctrine by transposing the creative Forms from the 
level of Nots to the level of the One, placing them truly 


1 Cp. Dom Mark Pontifex: The Existence of God, pp. f. “The Uni 
Body ‘and Mind’. of God, pp. 105 e Unity of 
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in God. Otherwise we have perhaps kept rather closer 
to Plotinus than may appear at first sight. We must 
remember that Plotinus had passed far beyond any 
delusions about any sort of quasi-spatial transcendence 
of the spiritual world. The world of Nots is other than 
the world of our sense-experience, but it is not for him 
far from us. It is within us, and within us we have to 
seek the way to the One. We shall, too, soon see reasons 
for attributing to our noetic experience that quality of 
ideality, of remoteness from our everyday dealing with the 
world, which it undoubtedly has in Plotinus. But first 
we may give a little time to considering a particular 
aspect of this noetic level of experience which is strongly 
emphasized by ‘Plotinus and of great importance for 
Christian thought. 

This is the particular sort of unity which we find 
there. We saw in the preceding study how clear Plotinus 
is about the implications of immateriality, how com- 
pletely he has freed himself from illegitimate importations 
of quantitative or biological ways of thinking into his 
thought about the spiritual life. It was the reading of 
Plotinus which freed St Augustine’s mind from Manichaean 
materialism, and there have been many others since St 
Augustine’s time who have been trained by the Enneads 
to think spiritually about spiritual things. We may 
venture to suggest that he can still be useful in this 
way to some modern Catholic theologians, especially 
in the matter of unity. We all at least pay lip-service 
to the principle of traditional Aristotelian psychology 
that the intellect is ‘quodammodo omnia’ ; and a moment’s 
reflexion should show us that there is no sense in im- 
porting quantitative considerations of whole and part into 
our knowing. When | think of mankind or the universe 
“my mind contains (to use a spatial metaphor), and in a 
very real sense is, that of which I am in another sense 
an infinitesimal ‘part’. In knowing we are, at least 
potentially, really one with all things but yet we remain 
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perfectly distinct from them, in no way substantially 
united to them, retaining our own particular personality. 
We encounter here as an elementary fact of our experience 
a kind of unity, which we may call if we like noetic or 
psychological, which is quite distinct. from and not 
reducible to other sorts.of unity in our experience, 
mathematical or substantial, a unity in which at its 
highest development we really are all, as Plotinus says, 
and yet really remain our distinct and particular selves 
(without which the All would be impoverished). 

The simple recognition of this noetic or psychological 
unity seems to the present writer to be the key to a 
very great deal. It is a unity which becomes more perfect 
in proportion as our knowledge is a loving knowledge, 
in which we are completely engaged with and given 
up to the beings we know. Looked at in this way it is 
easy to see how the mutual loving knowledge of persons 
(whatever distance and dimness may be given to it in 
this life by the necessary mediation through the body) 
can become a compenetrating unity or communion 
far more complete than our knowledge of things, yet 
without any confusion of substance, for the persons 
must remain distinct precisely for the perfection of the 
unity. And, raising the whole thing to a different level, 
we can see at least obscurely how if Christ the Word, 
in whom the creative Forms, the uncreated ground 
of being of each and every one of us in its particularity, 
are one thing, the Being of God, unites us in loving 
knowledge to himself, we shall reach a perfection of 
noetic unity, again without confusion of substance, 
with each other as well as with him, which it is quite 
beyond our natural powers to attain.! The recognition 
of this distinct kind of unity seems to be an indispensable 
philosophical presupposition for the theology of our 
union with God, the Saints and each other in the Mystical 


! For a fuller, and magnificent, exposition of this see L. Bouyer: Le Mystére 
Pascal. Ch. v, 1. “Un Avec le Christ’, especially pp. 181 ff. 
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Body. With its help we can believe in a unity which is 
most real and concrete, not only metaphorical, without 
any risk of falling into the biological errors which haunt 
incautious thought on this subject or coming to hold 
the monstrously false and irrational doctrine of some 
sort of transubstantiation of man into God. We can 
make our own the riches of the Greek patristic tradition, 
and understand what the Fathers mean by the single 
image of God, one and the same in all humanity, without 
resorting to any pseudo-Platonic! conception of a Form 
of Man separate from all particular human persons: for 
if every thinking mind in attaining its perfection really 
becomes truth, known being, which by definition is 
one and the same for all, then all in their perfection 
are one, the single created image of Uncreated Being, 
yet remaining distinct personalities. 

.To conclude our speculations we should pay some 
attention to the quality of ideality, relative transcendence, 
otherness from our ordinary every-day experience, 
which our noetic experience undoubtedly has. The 
realm of Nows is not far from us: it is the normal abode 
of man’s mind; but it requires a considerable effort 
to get there. To reach this underlying stability of things, 
when we see them in their truth and goodness as a mani- 
fold image of God’s single, infinite and eternal being, 
would always perhaps, even if man had not fallen, have 
needed a certain discipline and deepening of attention 
for creatures all whose knowledge of things comes 
through the senses. And in our real state the disorder 
brought about by the Fall and the activity of the Devil - 
continually playing upon and exploiting it combine to 
keep us on the earthly level, the surface of things. Of 
course we must to a certain extent use and consider 
things as a means or material to be exploited to provide 


1 For a justification, with some qualifications of the ‘pseudo’ see my article 
‘The Form of Man in Plato’, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, No. 202, Autumn 1947. 
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the external goods necessary for our physical life and 
the following of our several vocations. But our temptation 
is always to go beyond the modest minimum necessary 
if we are to do our duty in this life, to put our whole 
energy into the exploitation of things as raw material 
for our physical and emotional satisfactions, to be 
governed in our dealings with God’s creation by the lust 
of power and the concupiscence of a progressively 
higher ‘standard of living’. There are two opposed 
ways of knowing and acting upon the creatures of God, 
and on our choice between them, where choice is possible, 
and our right course of action is not determined by 
immediate necessity, depends the whole character of 
our personal lives and our civilization. We can choose, 
as our contemporary civilization has chosen, the way 
of applied-science, earthly, worldly knowledge, issuing 
in the work of exploitation for self-satisfaction, individual 
or corporate (there can be an altruism, a desire for social 
progress, which is diabolic because its end is unlimited 
corporate self-satisfaction). Or we can choose the way 
of loving contemplative knowledge already described, 
which leads us into the realm of Nots and issues spon- 
taneously, if it is the right sort of contemplation, in 
its own sort of work, the good respectful work which 
does not exploit but ennobles men and things, serving 
its fellows and leading them further towards contempla- 
tion as it multiplies created images to show new aspects 
of the being of God. To be constant, as far as our cir- 
cumstances permit, to this way of knowing and working 
is a painful business : we have to learn, as the Liturgy 
says, ‘terrena despicere’, which surely cannot mean to 
despise God’s material creatures but rather to despise 
the earthliness in them, to despise them as material to 
be exploited for our self-satisfaction and so to attain 
a proper love and respect for them in their being as 
images of Being. To effect this is a main part of the 
business of Christian asceticism, and it is applicable by 
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all of us to every part of our life, to all our relations 
with and affections for persons and things. 

It is perhaps the greatest service which the Christian 
metaphysician and philosophical anthropologist can render 
to the Christian moralist or sociologist to insist on the 
primacy of contemplation, of the realm of Nots. Without 
this insistence, in a civilization like ours in which words 
like ‘city’, ‘work’, ‘property’ have completely changed 
their meaning because the basic ideals and aspirations 
of men, which determine their activities and forms of 
life, have changed, Christian social teaching will be 
something empty and unconvincing, unlikely ever to 
rebuild a Christian civilization. The few of us who 
hold to and understand the central tradition of European 
thinking which the Catholic religion has preserved, 
corrected and sanctified have a special duty, unworthy 
though we may be personally to do it, to recall our 
contemporaries to that older contemplative outlook on 
things which Dom Odo Casel finely describes. ‘Ancient 
thought—taken as a whole—had a great respect for all 
being; the individual felt that he was a member of the 
great universe, and willingly took his place in the whole. 
_ The self-seeker was considered a rebel and his action 
hybris, which brought down the wrath of the gods. 
The deep insight of ancient man saw behind the visible 
worid a higher realm of the spirit and the divine, of 
which visible things were symbols, that is substantial 
mirrorings and at the same time transmitters and bearers 
of spiritual things. So ancient thought was at once concrete 
because objective, and spiritual, because it did not remain 
fixed on matter’.1 This is the spirit which produced 
Plotinus’s doctrine of Nots and which Plotinus perhaps 
can help to give back to some of us even in this most 
anti-spiritual of civilizations. 


10. Casel: Das Christliche Kult-Mysterium, 3rd Edition, pp. 66-7. 
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By J. M. CAMERON 


HE following extracts are taken from a notebook 
kept between 1941 and 1944, when I was received 
into the Catholic Church. When they were written 
the thought of publication was far from my mind. Their 
intrinsic interest is perhaps slight. What is true is not 
new, and what is false or inadequate or badly expressed 
may be interesting, not because it represents a stage 
in my personal development, but because it may represent 
the kind of predicament into which others may stumble. 
I should like to explain why I choose to make these 
fragmentary observations public. 

Since I became a Catholic I have reflected much on 
the problem of apologetics: the problem of how to 
present Christian doctrine that the man of goodwill 
who is spiritually restless may come to see in the life 
and teaching of the Church, the hidden life of prayer 
and adoration and the intellectual life that both springs 
from and issues in prayer and adoration, not a curious 
fossil of a past age, but a great fact, complex and yet 
one, metaphysical and meta-historical and yet present 
to embodied spirits in time, unutterable, indescribable, 
mysterious, yet an inexhaustibly rich field for the activity 
of the intellect. Once the great fact is perceived the 
soul is open to receive the gift of faith. 

The task of apologetics is to enable the men of the 
mid-twentieth century to see the fact. Never before 
was it so difficult for men to see the fact, for the way 
of life of our civilization and the intellectual life of the 
schools and universities are on the whole such as to make 
the presence of such a fact almost unthinkable. Cradle- 
Catholics too often simply fail to see this. And yet the 
Christian apologist is beating the air unless he can see 


this and draw the necessary conclusions and apply them 
to his work. 
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Many theologians appear to assume that the chief 
task of apologetics is to present the classic arguments 
for the existence of God, the spirituality of the soul, 
and so on. The hypothetical enquirer or objector is 
in the end convinced of the truths of natural theology 
by these arguments, and he is then to be led to a con- 
sideration of the arguments for the truth of the Christian 
religion, arguments which, though not coercive, are 
such as to be rejected only by the prejudiced, the vicious, 
or the impenetrably stupid. I greatly doubt that at any 
time this programme was ever realized. Any expectation 
that it can today be generally realized is foolish. Man 
today is sunk in an abyss so profound that this kind of 
speech does not reach him. But this remoteness from 
traditional ways of thinking is both challenge and oppor- 
tunity. His very failure to respond to the dialectic of 
the apologist may be a sign that what he needs, what, 
unknown to himself, he hungers and thirsts after, is 
a Presence. There is so much dialectic in the world 
that the words of the apologist are lost in the hubbub. 
But amid all the clamour man is aware of an absence, 
of a void which awaits a Presence. The more desperately 
he packs into the void the current political religions, 
the aestheticisms, the intellectual sophistries of the day, 
the more manifestly is the void a void. Wretched man 
that he is, who is to deliver him? He who cast out the 
demons, healed the sick, raised the dead, preached the 
Gospel to the poor. The Church is his, in a sense the 
Church is he, and everything within the Church, in- 
cluding text-books of apologetics, is a means whereby 
men are joined to him. What is not such a means is 
nothing. 

The notes, then, which follow are records of attempts 
to find an angle of vision. They are not offered as guidance 
to anyone, but they may be useful if, in spite of their 
ordinariness—perhaps because of it, for in their ordinari- 
ness they may in some sort be representative of the 
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thoughts and feelings of others—they prompt other 
and more competent persons to look freshly at the 
problems of apologetics. These problems are not, rightly 
considered, departmental or professional problems only. 
They belong to the whole of theology, the whole of life. 
In recent years nothing has more distressed me, and I 
know my distress is shared by others, than to find those 
theological works exactly contrived to speak to the 
man of today criticized by some theologians of the 
Schools in the rasping tones of men concerned to defend 
a professional monopoly. 


* * * 


To lay down certain conditions with which the object 
of faith must comply is impossible, for it is precisely 
the unconditioned which is the object of faith . . . It 
would not be justifiable to make an act of faith in 
Christianity simply because one had come to the con- 
clusion that it offered a more satisfactory interpretation 
of the world and of one’s own experience than any 
other. The point from which faith begins to be possible 
can only be the point from which no turning back is 
conceivable, the point of absolute and not provisional 
decision: when Christianity appears not superior in 
degree to other interpretations, but absolutely other. 


* * * 


The other day I came across a little pamphlet on the 
subject of Masses for the Dead. The author solemnly 
discusses whether a rich man who pays for a great many 
masses will be better off in Purgatory than a poor man 
who can pay for few or none . . . The questions posed 
and the whole tone of the argument seem more appro- 
priate to the discussion of the medicinal value of differently 
proportioned doses of castor oil . . . The very notion 
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of a sacramental representation of Calvary seems to me 
so awful in the strict sense that this kind of pamphlet 
is surely either offensive or comic. 


* * * 


Employing the intellect we can construct a world in 
which the Life and Death of Jesus slide smoothly into 
an unremarkable position, or into a position remarkable, 
for the student of history and culture, only on account 
of their place in the general pattern; or we can drive 
a road to a point whence we can contemplate that life 
and death. Once arrived, intelligence—that which classi- 
fies—cannot arrange these events under the categories 
of conceptual thinking . . . Looking at the Cross involves 
a double movement, a turning from the world and a 
returning to the world. We feel we should have eyes 
for nothing else; yet we are taught to look for him in 
the world under the common forms of suffering and 
misfortune. 


When we say that our attempt to understand freedom 
and responsibility leaves, after all that biology and 
psychology and sociology have to say has been taken 
into account, an inexplicable residuum incapable of 
being resolved into what is not freedom and what is 
not responsibility, we do not mean that this residuum 
can really be explained in terms of other concepts, as, 
for example, we explain the secondary notions of science 
in terms of its fundamental concepts. That which is 
left after the elimination from our first notions of freedom 
and. responsibility of all that proves on investigation to 
be other than freedom and responsibility cannot be 
reduced to something other than and simpler than itself. 
It is something we know in the sense that we are acquainted 
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with it. That we truly know it is evident, for we could 
not discard what is not freedom and what is not respon- 
sibility if we were without this knowledge. But we 
distrust our own knowledge and often deny it, because 
we cannot set over against ourselves that which is in- 
capable of being expressed in conceptual thinking. The 
mistake is that we believe our entire self can be given 
the status of an object: but freedom and responsibility 
are our essence and represent what we are in creation 
and not what we ourselves can re-create, the psychological 
account of the self. This knowledge is a starting-point, 
not so much for speculation, as for speech with God. 
It does not transform the self into a point of light ina 
dark world—thus the sentimental heroics about ‘man’s 
unconquerable soul’. The self is under judgment since 
responsibility is of its essence; and it looks outward 
and forward to its deliverance. This looking outward 
makes us capable of receiving salvation; but it is also 
the inner tendency which leads us towards the deification 
of the temporal and created. No one is capable of the 
worship of God who is not also capable of idolatry. 


* * * 


The fundamental question is: To whom does the 
initiative belong, to man or to God? Humanism ascribes 
the initiative to man and in the long run this comes 
to mean that man is God or that God is made in the 
image of man. But Protestantism, even the Protestantism 
of Barth, also means this. Barth stresses the givenness 
of the Incarnation, the fact that it is an invasion of the 
world and the historical process ab extra. But the In- 
carnation is by Barth circumscribed and made meaningless 
because at bottom the Pauline teaching about the Body 
of Christ (and the Pauline teaching about the sacraments) 
is understood in a figurative sense only, that is, it is in 
effect dismissed. The extension of the Incarnation 
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through and within an institution is just as ‘given’ as 
the historical Incarnation of which it is an extension. 
If the initiative belongs to God the Catholic conception 
of the Church ‘is thus inevitable. 


The Church may be emerging from the post-Tridentine 
period; but it seems likely that such movements as 
Catholic social action and the liturgical movement are 
the shadows of decisive coming events rather than the 
events themselves. Earlier periods in the history of the 
Church have had secular events as their midwives. 
The mediaeval church is inconceivable apart from the 
collapse of Roman civilization and the return to a sub- 
sistence agriculture. The late mediaeval church and the 
Reformation cannot be understood apart from the 
’ revival of commerce, the growth of an urban civilization, 
and the dissolution of feudalism. We are clearly on the 
eve of a social transformation comparable in extent 
and depth with these earlier developments. Much 
must remain unpredictable. It is, of course, possible 
that the Church will not occupy a key position in the 
future world civilization: it may become a remnant 
necessarily pre-occupied even more than now with the 
preservation of its very existence. But I can see now 
that a civilization, no matter how humanitarian it may 
be, without Christianity must collapse into cannibalism 


and madness. 
* * * 


I learn that some consider the corporal assumption 
of St John the Evangelist likely because of the total 
Jack of relics of him . . . One sometimes feels that what 
is important and serious is choked in a thicket of pious 
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From literature, and possibly from our earliest 
recollections, we derive the notion of pure joy. Then, 
when we reach the age of thirty or so, or whatever 
may be the age at which we ‘take stock’ of our 
experiences, we are appalled to find that never, never 
once, have we experienced pure joy. As so often, 
proverbial thinking hits it off: there is always ‘a fly 
in the ointment’. It is true that memory is a refining 
process and that we extract from past experiences the 
element of pure joy. But the actual experience. is always 
compound and we cannot really deceive ourselves about 
this. Up to the time of our taking stock we have always 
striven for the pure experience; after we have taken 
stock, we know that we shall continue so to strive; 
but without hope. 

On the level of human thought and human purpose 
there is no hope. But what if there is put into our minds 
this thought? We have never known pure joy; but 
we have certainly known suffering which, if not pure, 
is at any rate far greater and far more intense than any 
joy we have known, in the sense that it has ruled and 
pervaded our whole being, whereas our joy has been 
as transitory as lightning. This suffering is something 
we have never grappled with, never made our own, 
never accepted as having a meaning. Our terrible 
suffering as children, more terrible than anything we 
encounter later, is thrust into the background to infect 
our dreams. But perhaps we come to see that our joy 
is hidden in the depths of our suffering; that before 
we knew it God called us, each to his individual and 
peculiar destiny, and was speaking to us in and through 
our suffering, in an unknown tongue or in a language 
that_ we would not at the time understand, for we 
demanded that everything should speak to us in our 
own language, and in agreeable accents at that. 
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It is a misfortune that in England certain men of letters 
have come to represent Catholicism in the eyes of the 
educated public. The misfortune lies in the emphasis they 
lay on the European and Latin appearance of the Catholic 


Church. 


It is not surprising that the hundred and fifty years 
after the Reformation saw a wonderful flowering of 
genius. What the best men had in the Middle Ages 
given to God in the religious life or in the fulfilment 
of the duties of their station was now given to the world. 
Here the Enlightenment was quite right. Its mistake 
was to think this a better bargain. When we ask the 
world to honour its debts, it proves insolvent. 


* * * 


On the one hand, a host of pleasures, intellectual 
and sensuous, mutable, and in their mutability bringing 
suffering and loss; on the other hand, God. We are 
uncertain of the latter, giving ourselves to the former, 
a shadowy insubstantial world which—we know in the 
very act of pursuing it—will never satisfy us. We know 
that God is our satisfaction: but we are unwilling to 
stake everything on it, for there is within us a dry rustle 
of doubt suggesting that perhaps after all the supremely 
real does not exist, that the world of shadows is the 
only existent, inexplicable and irrational. Clearly one 
should stake everything on God; or put a bullet through 
one’s head. 


‘They would have us believe that the objections against 
Christianity come from doubt. This is always a mis- 
understanding. Objections against Christianity come 
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from insubordination, unwillingness to obey, rebellion 
against all authority. Therefore they have hitherto been 
beating the air against the objectors, because they have 
fought intellectually with doubt, instead of fighting 
ethically with rebellion.’ (Kierkegaard.) This is not 
generally true today. The atmosphere is such that for 
many it is utterly impossible that Christianity should 
be even considered, any more than they would be willing 
to consider Zoroastrianism. But it may all the same be 
true of those who have reached the point where they 
are willing to admit that Christianity may be considered 
in just the same way as Marxism or Heard-Huxley 
mysticism or the Oxford Group. 


* * * 


It is a universal Christian judgment that faith is some- 
thing ‘given’, not achieved; the situation within which 
one finds it possible to solicit the gift is what is achieved. 
What I am concerned with, therefore, is the reaching 
of this position, not with the construction of faith 
itself, which would be presumptuous and contradictory. 


* * * 


That since the Reformation and the Renaissance all 
the Christian bodies have viewed the advances in certain 
fields of knowledge with suspicion, have frequently 
opposed such advances, and have denied—or striven 
to conceal from believers—conclusions certain or highly 
probable, I take to be established and generally admitted 
except by professional controversialists. The churches 
are not the only corporations conservative in these 
matters, and creditable motives—for example, the desire 
that the poor and simple should not be ‘offended’— 
may lie behind the conduct of obscurantists. But the 
impression created in those outside the Church is that 
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the authorities are rarely concerned with the truth .. . 
The fear then arises that in saying ‘I believe’ within 
the Church one is taking sides against the truth. The 
essence of this objection lies in the fear: to side with 
the Church may be to go against the truth . . . [But] 
the tension between the dogmatic formulae of Christianity 
and knowledge, real or supposed, reached through 
speculation or experiment has been present since the 
beginning. (I suppose: How can this man give us his 
flesh to eat? is an early example.) . . . Seemingly in- 
escapable contradictions between what is held by the 
believer to be true and of the essence of faith and what 
is on intellectual grounds certain or probable have 
always been present and ought not to be evaded, either 
by the propounding (as so often in apologetics) of 
pseudo-solutions, or by the suppression of one side of 
the seeming contradiction. One of the elements in 
Von Hiigel’s teaching that has most deeply impressed 
me is his insistence that the Cross has its place in the 
whole of life, in the intellectual life as much as in the 
emotional and physical. 


* * co 


Popular Catholic apologetics and a good deal of 
theology claiming to be of a higher order are dominated 
by what seem to me an excessive rationalism and a mania 
for systematization. The Catholic religion is displayed 
as a complex system of interconnected truths of a, so 
to speak, Euclidean order, truths which have only to 
be explained for a rational assent to be elicited from 
an unprejudiced mind. 


* * * 


To the formula as such it is possible to say: I agree. 
But how could one say anything so poor, and so limited 
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to finite and comprehensible matters, when confronted 
by that which the formula strives to express. The 
Trinity? I agree! The Real Presence? I agree! Original 
Sin? I agree! The only possible response here is: I believe. 
The error of a rationalistic presentation of Christianity 
is that it degrades the ‘I believe’ to the level of ‘I agree’, 
something which engages no more than the surface of 
the mind. The great dogmas seem an infinite distance 
from geometrical or algebraic theology. 


If the Church is the Incarnation we should expect 
it to be a scandal, an offence, a stumbling-block. Kafka, 
perhaps without being aware of it, works all this out 
in his tales. When The Trial first appeared a critic took 
it to be a satire upon the law’s delays. It could in fact 
have been seen more plausibly as a satire upon institutional 
religion. There is this satirical element in it; but what 
K. has achieved is something much more remarkable: 
a statement of the absurdities and anomalies that spring, 
not from the failure of institutional religion to come up 
to an ideal—the standpoint of the satirical rationalist 
(Voltaire or Anatole France)—but from an iron necessity. 
This (he seems to say) is what of necessity occurs when 
the divine treasure is put into the earthen vessels of a 
human society and dispensed by the trembling and unclean 
hands of an ecclesiastical hierarchy. This does not mean 
that the divine treasure is fool’s gold, neither does it 
mean that the members of the hierarchy are impostors 
imposing upon the credulous. The treasure is truly 
Grace ; the members of the hierarchy are really appointed 
by the heavenly powers and exercise a genuine authority 
as teachers, judges, and stewards of the mysteries. 
Lacking ‘the power to grant a final acquittal’, a power 
which is reserved to the highest Court, they nevertheless 
have real though subordinate and delegated powers; 
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they ‘take the burden of the charge off your shoulders’. 
It is only in the modern period that grotesque personal 
inadequacy in the holder of ecclesiastical office has 
appeared to be a reason for despising the office and 
denying the validity of the powers conferred with and 
by it. In a sense, K.’s attitude is akin to that of the 
mediaeval anti-clerical who could discern the charisma 
of the Apostle in the gross flesh of the simoniac or the 
fornicator . . . It cannot be doubted that K. wished us 
to see the actions of the heavenly powers as arbitrary 
and irrational from the human standpoint. It would 
be a mistake to press this element in his work too far. 
Within the world of his tales we do not and cannot by 
any striving find out the essence of the heavenly powers, 
nor can we hope to assign reasons for their actions ; 
we may even be uncertain whether actions purporting 
to be those of the heavenly powers.are performed by 
them or not . . . Yet we do know that there is a highest 
Court and that the Judge is unimaginable in his power, 
beauty, and accuracy, that Titorelli’s ambiguous picture, 
which portrays now Justice, now Victory, now the 
Huntress, adumbrates that of which the picture is an 
analogous statement . . . Demonstrations of God’s 
existence are all of them demonstrations quia deus est, 
never demonstrations quid deus sit. At this point the 
rationalistic man is frustrated, for he can neither count 
nor measure, nor can he hook Leviathan with a concept. 


* * * 


Humility and love are incompatible with obligation 
understood in a Kantian sense. This is why, after Kafka 
has built up throughout The Trial what is ostensibly a 
harsh structure of legal obligations within which Joseph 
_K. is trapped, he gives us all the mystery and ambiguity 
of the divine-human relationship in the valedictory 
_ words of the priest: ‘The Court makes no claims upon 
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you. It receives you when you come and it relinquishes 
you when you go.” 


* * * 


God: man. The Unconditioned: the finite, frail, 
mutable creature. Yet there are connexions. Man is a 
creature. Alone of the creatures upon the planet Earth 
he knows himself to be a creature. But to know himself 
as a creature is to have at least an obscure knowledge 
of the Creator . . . Relations, if they are possible, with 
such a Being can be intelligible and affective: speech 
and love. 

Manifestly the Creation is diseased: Newman’s ‘vast 
aboriginal calamity’. If there be a God, since there is a 
God, this disease is the consequence of rebellion. 
Rebellion? Against the Unconditioned? Here He shows 
his omnipotence most plainly. 

The Church—otherwise the Incarnation would be a 
terrible and bizarre incident. Why should it not be? 
We are tried; but not to the point of despair. 

Through the Church: Jesus—Jesus: the Church, 
human society and the material universe, the creatures 
return to the Creator. That which was sent out from 
God returns to God. In Eternity no interval separates 
the sending out from the return. 
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By DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


AN RIET’S book starts with the Spanish philoso- 

\ pher, Balmes, the centenary of whose death was 
kept last year with an international philosophical 
congress at Barcelona. In the current text-books and 
popular versions of Thomism, which tend to represent 
the period before Leo XIII as a dark age of scholasticism, 
Balmes and his immediate successors are rather casually 
dismissed as eclectics. I think they deserve more serious 
treatment. The grounds for this opinion I have found 
in van Riet’s book. He does not advance it himself 
out of a natural pietas, I think, for the school to which he 
himself belongs, the school of Louvain founded by 
Cardinal Mercier, which disapproves of these earlier 
thinkers as ‘dogmatics’, a question to which I shall 
return at the end. The point about Balmes to which I 
would draw attention now is his view that in our per- 
ception of material objects we have an immediate 
intellectual intuition of the sensible.2 The intellectual 
order, he says, is not something separate from the sensible: 
the union between the two ‘exists in the unity of our 
awareness’. You will recall that in the Thomist account 
the object of intellection is the quiddity abstracted 
by the active intellect and that our awareness of the 
concrete particular comes about only through a process 
called the ‘reflexion upon the phantasm’, that is upon 
the expressed species of the inner sense known as the 
phantasy or imagination. Balmes is the first of a line of 
scholastic thinkers who have denied this account in 


1 The substance of a lecture given to the Oxford Aquinas Society in the 
summer of 1948. It takes the form of a commentary upon Dr Georges van 
Riet’s L’Epistémologie Thomiste (Louvain, 1946). All references are to this book. 
The reader would receive a most unfair impression of it, if it were not made 
clear at once that it is a work of vast erudition, packed with most patient 
and (I have no doubt) accurate analyses for which one must be most grateful. 
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whole or in part during the last hundred years. He had 
found the right starting-point, I believe: he had found 
the way out from a world of Cartesian ideas, a world 
of thought which is cut off from things. But he did not 
purse sit. He did not succeed in linking our basic 
experience with our judgments and our reasoning. He 
offered no clear justification of the external ground of 
universal ideas. And the worst of it was that these ideas 
seemed to him the only evident ones, that is, they 
formed the basis of certainty. 

The next philosopher on van Riet’s list, Liberatore, was 
converted to Thomism in about 1853. I dwell on him 
for a moment because he illustrates the main difficult 
of the Thomist position. If we say, as he does, that the 
intellect bears in the first instance on the abstract, and 
sharply distinguish the intellectual order from the sensible, 
we can avoid a theory of Platonic forms, of objective 
ideas, only by accepting another equally disastrous— 
that of a thought world which we have constructed for 
ourselves on the basis of sense-data. Liberatore, however, 
inconsistently I think, did hold that we can have evidence— 
that is, be certain of—particulars. . Sanseverino, who 
followed him, drew the logical conclusion from the 
dichotomy of reason and experience—he found evidence 
only of abstract principles. In the ’sixties we find Kleutgen 
alive to the danger that the Thomist theory of the 
abstractive intellect may issue in the Kantian a priori. 
He therefore proposes what is called ‘negative abstraction’ 
—abstraction on this view is simply a selection of those 
factors in things which are common to many things. 
This seems to me harmless—and necessary. We do 
find common characters in things, I would say: therefore 
they exist in things. But Kleutgen did not go to the 
root of the matter. He retained the usual opposition 
between the intellect and the senses, and was thus led 
into a theory of a world of essences, of possibles in the 
mind of God. Instead of a world of abstractions con- 
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structed by ourselves intervening between ourselves 
and our sensible objects, we have a world of subsistent 
abstractions existing, it would seem, in their own right, 
intervening between ourselves and God. Here I break 
off from the historical sequence—I shall return to it 
later—and take a bird’s eye view of the landscape. 

It has been the great bane of Thomism, it seems to 
me (you will not find this view in van Riet—or perhaps 
anywhere), that the existentialist strain as opposed to 
the essentialist strain in it has been brought out only 
in patches—what I mean is that those thinkers who 
allow us a genuine intuition of the existing concrete 
particular (existentialists) are just those thinkers who, 
if they offer any view of our knowledge of God, allow 
us only an indirect knowledge of him—indirect in a 
sense which to my mind invalidates it. P. Picard, for 
example, writing in the ’seventies, insists very usefully 
on our intuitive knowledge of ourselves; but he holds 
a view of ens commune which would be a good argument 
in my view against God’s existence. And the philosopher 
who seems to me to point most effectively to a certain 
immediacy in our knowledge of God—P. Maréchal, 
writing at the beginning of this century—has a theor 
of our knowledge of the material world which is widely 
accused of conceptualism, that is, in the long run, of 
subjectivism, and of substituting the will for the in- 
tellect. I think there is something’ in both of these 
charges. The school of P. Garrigou-Lagrange and Maritain 
has enjoyed the worst of both worlds. Both our knowledge 
of things and our knowledge of God are mediated—I 
would say blocked—by essences. A passage in van Riet 
will provide some justification for the complaint: ‘Even 
the adversaries of concrete intuition’, he writes, ‘have 
admitted since 1930 that we must go beyond the field 
of essences and reach that of existence; but they at once 
withdraw the admission by making existence the object 

of the notion of being’.! And he refers to Maritain’s 
1p. 494 n. 
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Degrés du Savoir. It is only through the abstract, on this 
view, that we attain the concrete. What is common 
to our thought and the object of our thought is an 
essence. The essence has one form of existence in our 
thought, another in the thing. The world of thought, 
the intentional world, is merely parallel, according to 
Maritain, with the real world, as M. Hayen observed 
in his recent book on the intentional in St Thomas. But 
it is a pleasure to record that Maritain, in a remarkable 
article published in Blackfriars in May 1948, emphasized 
the intuitive character of our knowledge of God. It 
seems to me that this represents an advance. ‘In per- 
ceiving Being’, he writes, ‘Reason knows God, in an 
enigmatic but inescapable manner .. . the intuition 
of existence, grasping in some existing reality Being- 
with-nothingness, makes the mind grasp by the same 
stroke Being-without-nothingness’ . So long as this result 
is reached, it may seem not to matter very much how 
we describe the first stages of our knowledge. Never- 
theless Parvus error in principio . . . It does matter if 
our theory confines us, on pain of inconsistency, in a 
world of possibles. We may now see perhaps what was 
behind the talk of possibles in the mind of God. To 
explain the characters which our universal ideas exhibit 
—their non-temporal character, for example—we must 
refer to the implicit knowledge of God himself which 
St Thomas attributes to us in all our judgments, but we 
must make it a genuine awareness of him, not a mere 
capacity for knowledge. Again there is an anticipation 
of this in Balmes—his appeal to a divine illumination 
of our ideas is not so simple-minded perhaps as it was 
thought to be. I have dwelt on this supreme aspect of: 
my subject at this stage (van Riet barely touches on it) 
so as to show the important bearing of this division 
among Thomists into ‘essentialists’ and ‘existentialists’. 
The essentialists have been much the most influential 
party so far. But Maritain, I have suggested, has shifted 
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his ground. Gilson has avowedly done so. But it will 
be better, I think, to resume at this point the thread of 
the historical narrative. It will bring out other aspects 
of the subject and give more exact significance to Gilson’s 
démarche. 

Returning, then, to the last century, we find Palmieri 
writing at about the same time as Kleutgen and rejecting 
the Aristotelian theory of abstraction. So Palmieri 
appears in the Thomist text-books as a ‘bad thing’. 
He is a ‘good thing’, I think, in so far as he too, like 
Balmes, binds up sense and intellect into a genuine 
unity. The material singular, he maintained, can be the 
term of an intellectual grasp, for it belongs to being, and 
all that exists is actually, not just potentially, intelligible. 
(The point is important and will recur.) In knowing 
the material singular “the intellect’, he writes, ‘must be 
considered not as working separately from the sense 
but as in reality the soul itself as sentient’.1 This is 
Scotism rather than Thomism, but, as we shall continue 
to see, some Thomists have been coming round to it. 
Palmieri taught in Rome until 1878. His departure in 
that year, according to some writers, was a result of 
the insistence by the ecclesiastical authorities on the 
teaching of a strict Thomism. Leo XIIl’s_ encyclical 
Aeterni Patris, the charter of neo-Thomism, was published 
a few months later. That the new policy had its good 
reasons I don’t question, but I think that it had for the 
time being at least some cramping effects. So, with a 
very important exception to be mentioned shortly, | 
find little of interest for present purposes in the closing 
years of the century. The period is dominated by Mercier, 
the future Cardinal. Van Riet, despite his attachment 
to him as founder of the Louvain school, summarizes 
his position by saying that he, like Kleutgen, failed to 
reconcile reason and experience and opted for the former. 


This I believe to be the great bane of all philosophy—for 
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isn’t philosophy the analysis of experience? It is true that 
we have different levels of experience, and the relations 
between them may not seem obvious, but it does not 
seem hard to realize that they must be, they are, related 
within a unified scheme. 

But the end of the last century is not a period of 
unrelieved gloom from the point of view which I am 
at present adopting—the exception to whom I referred 
just now is Count Domet de Vorges. He may be left 
to speak for himself: ‘I abstract in perceiving—l abstract 
because I perceive the different properties of the thing 
by different faculties so as to form by the co-operation 
of these faculties a general view [ensemble is the word] 
which represents the object as a whole. . . All our 
knowledge comes from the senses because the intellect 
acts on sense-data and sees only what is presented in 
these data; but the intelligence sees in them far more 
than the senses have seen’. He goes on: ‘It is hard, I 
think, to establish so clear a distinction and at the same 
time so intimate a connexion between the intellect 
and the sense. The two faculties penetrate one another 
as do the soul and the body. There is nothing in human 
knowledge which is not at the same time both intellectual 
and sensible . . ."! It is these last words in particular 
which justify de Vorges’s place in my catena aurea. 
Van Riet’s comment is that de Vorges guarantees the 
objectivity of knowledge by basing it on a grasp of 
existence; this existence is not, he adds, that of the 
copula, as in Mercier—that is, the ‘is’ of the judgment, 
something in the logical order only: it is first and foremost 
the real being of sensible things. It is worth stopping 
perhaps to observe that Mercier had been trying to 
justify, to claim verification for, judgments of contingent 
facts. He couldn’t get back from thoughts to things. 
One of his pupils, Mgr Sentroul, made the necessary 
point that judgment is just as much analysis of experience 
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as anything else. We analyse the concrete fact which 
we have grasped in globo into subject and predicate. 
Maritain makes what is substantially the same point in 
his chapter on Kant in Reflexions sur I’ Intelligence. 

The early years of this century brought the most 
effective counterblast to Mercier: Mgr Farges, whom 
van Riet calls one of the pioneers of neo-Thomism in 
France, accuses Mercier’s method of contradiction. ‘How’, 
he writes, ‘can you admit in company with all peripatetics 
and scholastics, ancient and modern, that all our abstract 
ideas come from concrete experience, which alone can 
provide the material for our abstractions and our ideal 
constructions, and yet offer to show the validity of the 
latter before showing that of their materials? Isn’t this 
a strange contradiction? If the materials are subjective 
and illusory, so will be the ideal construction: if the 
former are chimerical and non-existent, so will be the 
latter . . .”1 And he maintains that the intuition of the 
concrete—and of the common form found in the concrete 
—is bound up with a judgment. There is a judgment 
in all knowledge. I think this true. 

It seems strange that such sound positions as those of 
de Vorges and of Farges—and of others yet to be quoted 
—should not have been more generally adopted. But 
philosophers always find it hard, I suppose, to understand 
how anyone can differ from them. My catena aurea takes 
a leap at this point across the period dominated by 
Garrigou-Lagrange on one side and Maréchal on the 
other and starts off again with the work of Mgr Noel 
at Louvain in the ’twenties. Here is a decisive stage in 
the line of thought which was first found in Balmes— 
not that Balmes gets any credit for it, so far as I know. 
Mgr. Noel is dealing with P. Picard’s concrete intuition 
of the self, and, in van Riet’s words, he extends the 
privilege to the non-self. This was. something new, 
says van Riet, a remark which calls for some qualification. 
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It was certainly new for Louvain, and henceforth it is 
put on the Thomist map. ‘In the reality of our psycholo- 
gical life’, says Mgr Noel, ‘there are not two awarenesses, 
the one sensible, the other intellectual, but only one 
which is both at the same time . . . There is an intellectual 
quasi-intuition of the realities present to sensible 
experience’. The intellect is thus intuitive by the inter- 
mediacy of the sense. Only then does it universalize, 
and so it is aware of the continuity between the abstract 
idea and the real thing which is given in sensation. 
Mgr Noel points out that if intellection is separated 
from sensations and arises ‘in a sort of spiritual empyrean’ , 
there is ‘a hiatus, a blank tunnel of unconsciousness’ 
which no critical reflection can get through.! This view 
was fully developed in this author’s Le Réalisme immédiate, 
1938. But we are not quite delivered from the tunnel, 
I believe. There are some more recent developments, 
which open up fresh aspects of the subject. 

I have referred already to Gilson’s conversion to 
Thomist existentialism or intuitionism. This is the 
place for a brief account of his present view. In 1939 
at the end of his Réalisme Thomiste he takes up the doctrine 
of de Vorges and Noel. It is what St Thomas ought to 
mean by his often-quoted remark that it is not sense 
nor intellect which knows, but man through both. 
But, Gilson observes, St Thomas’s doctrine that the 
intellect first knows the quiddity, the quod quid erat esse, 
seems to mean that it knows only the essence of existence, 
not the act of existence itself.2 It is to admit that the 
intellect is from the start cut off from the existential 
order as such. Gilson replies to this difficulty rather 
obscurely by claiming that the quiddity is ‘Le point 
d’affleurement [the point of emergence ?] of an existential 
actuality which we conceive in it and by it and not 
otherwise’. That Gilson is on the right lines—as I look 


l pp. 400-401. 
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at it—is indicated by a comparison which van Riet 
makes between the 1927 edition of his Le Thomisme 
with that of 1942.1 In 1929 Gilson wrote: ‘the initial 
fact of knowledge . . . implies the existence of an 
intellect the objectivity of which is fully guaranteed 
by its legitimate exercise’. In 1942: ‘the initial fact 
of knowledge is the direct grasp of an intelligible reality 
by an intellect which makes use of a sensibility’. In the 
1945 edition he shows his own dissatisfaction with that 
position—he makes a further appeal to the judgment. 
‘It is true’, he says, ‘that we cannot see existence, but 
we-know that it is there and we can at least posit it 
(poser) by an act of judgment as the hidden root of what 
we can see.’ He isn’t quite out of the wood. 

Recently I have come across a Thomist who goes all 
the way in this particular matter with my own view, 
Canon Antoine de Coninck in his L’ Unité de Connaissance 
published in 1943.2 It is mentioned casually in a footnote 
by van Riet? as a ‘very personal’ development of Noel’s 
doctrine. This, as I shall have occasion to indicate soon, 
is apparently an official Louvain reaction to the book. 
De Coninck holds, I find, that there is no real distinction 
between sensation and intellection—our knowledge always 
depends intrinsically on matter; it is always found as a 
unity. We have no experience either of purely animal 
sensations or of semi-angelic intellections. | agree with 
this, but I would say that it is true of our knowledge 
only in its origin. The object of human knowledge, de 
Coninck goes on, is not merely the external thing or 
merely the self—it is man in his interaction with the 
world. There is no distinction in the real between subject 
or object—they meet in an ontological identity. The 
theory of an intentional assimilation must be abandoned. 
‘Ontological identity’ seems to me unsatisfactory as a 


Ip. s10. 
ate is now becoming more generally known, a second edition having appeared 


in 1947, and the reviews show that it is making a deep impression in some 
_ quarters, although dismissed in others as ‘unthomist’. 
3p. 400 
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final formula. I should prefer to say that the union of 
subject and object in knowledge is sui generis, undefinable, 
but that we should speak of the presence of the object 
to the subject as a causal presence. This was also Farges’s 
position, I find, forty years ago. The action of the agent 
is in the patient: this metaphysical principle is the clue, 
he says. In transitive action the agent and the patient 
communicate in the same act.1 I would put it like this: 
that we find the principle of causality in the very fact 
of knowledge. It is worth noting perhaps that the Louvain 
philosophers are divided in their attitude towards de 
Coninck’s book: Balthasar, I gather,? has no use for. it; 
van Steenberghen in his Epistémologie refers to it as this 
‘very personal and if I mistake not very penetrating 
account to which we owe several important mises au 
point’. That is as handsome as you could expect, coming 
as it does from an established authority to an innovator. 

Van Riet, in the general conclusions of his book, 
suggests jwhere his sympathies lie. ‘How many false 
problems’, he says, ‘would have been avoided if people 
had refused to allow as self-evident (allant de soi) that 
the intellect is the faculty of the universal and that it 
is radically distinct from the sensibility, the faculty of 
the singular.’s 

I shall conclude with some further remarks about 
van Riet’s summing up. Before doing so I should like 
to refer to one more Thomist writer who takes what 
I believe to be the right line about abstraction, this 
time in a way which suggests a fresh approach to the 
whole question about knowledge. I venture to think 
that P. Romeyer of the Society of Jesus, who wrote 
some twenty years ago, is destined to appear as an 
important thinker. He emphasized the Augustinian as 
opposed to the Aristotelian elements in St Thomas’s 
thought—like the great theologians of our time such 


Ups 22/9. 
2From Mélanges de Science Religieuse 1948, I. p. 121. 
3p. 642. 
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as P. de Lubac. Material realities, says Romeyer, are 
not the total proper object of the human intellect. Our 
knowledge of spiritual realities is not improper—it is 
what our minds are for. But I cannot pursue that subject 
here. What is to the present purpose is Romeyer’s 
doctrine about abstraction. The theory of the active 
intellect, he says, derives from the Aristotelian theory 
of hylemorphism, the theory of the form which is 
universal in itself but becomes somehow concreted in 
matter—matter being thought of as in itself potential 
and so unintelligible. Romeyer rejects this theory of 
hylemorphism. It is this, he says, which prevented St 
Thomas from subordinating all along the line the abstract 
to the concrete, the concept to intellectual intuition... 
The material singular thought and loved by God, is 
not of itself refractory to intelligence. It is actually 
intelligible—it requires no active intellect to raise it to 
intelligence. It is the intellect itself which requires 
illumination. It must always be aided by ‘the natural 
concourse of God’s creative thought’.! [The above 
references to P. Romeyer’s views were used at this 
point to introduce a further excursus on the Thomist 
doctrines of “dematerialization’ and of the impressed 
and expressed species. My conclusions on these subjects 
have now been published in Certainty (Dacre Press), 
Part I, ch. mu, and the excursus is therefore omitted.] 
Van Riet’s own position is not easy to determine. 
He accepts apparently the ‘direct realism’ of Mgr Noel, 
the present President of the Louvain institute. But he 
makes heavy weather over the objectivity of ideas. This 
is due, perhaps, to the lingering influence of Mercier. 
He accepts Mercier’s indictment of Balmes and _ his 
derivatives as ‘dogmatists’. What was their offence ? 
I should have thought that they were, if anything, not 
‘dogmatic’ enough—that they did not sufficiently trust 
their own experience. It was surely no crime in them 
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to assume the presence of at least some certainties in 
everybody. And is it more than apparently a vicious 
circle to justify our aptitude for truth by the principle 
of contradiction and our verification of the principle 
by our aptitude for truth ? Is not this perhaps a way 
of saying that to be certain of anything means to know 
things (not just ourselves). as they are in themselves ? 
It seems to me that to reject this thesis about certainty 
is possible only by a sheer prejudice, Thomists have not 
been altogether free from this prejudice, I think. When 
they.tell us, quoting St Thomas’s famous dictum in the 
De Veritate, that we recognize our aptitude for truth 
in reflecting upon the nature of intelligence, in grasping 
the nature of intelligence through an act of knowledge, 
does not this suggest sometimes that we become certain 
of things by supplying an abstract rule to particular 
cases ? In fact, surely, we just become certain of them. 
Does van Riet agree with Mgr Zamboni, for example, 
who is quoted as having maintained in the twenties 
that immediate knowledge involves absolute truth and 
certitude which cannot be raised to a higher certitude 
by a subsequent judgment ?! Does he agree with P. 
Gény, who is quoted as having maintained, forty years 
ago, that there is no question of a criterion of truth save 
in a representational theory which separates thought 
from objects ?2 (This is a remarkable instance in the 
recent history of Thomism of good sense lying about 
largely disregarded.) P. Gény, we are told, came to the 
conclusion that ‘the critical question arises wholly on 
the ground of sensible perception’. I would accept this 
in the sense that when we have sorted out as far as we 
can the factors involved in sensing, say, a coloured 
surface, we have analysed the claim to know an external 
world: something which is not my eye, we should 
conclude at least, is affecting it. We knew this all the 


1p. 408. 
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time, but we have worked out now a more satisfying 
and clearer account of it. 

It is curious and_ perhaps significant that van Riet 
always sheers away from this business of analysing sense- 
perception. There is no mention of Dom Gredt’s theory 
—which seems to me obvious—that the datum of sense 
is what is immediately present to the organ of sense: 
if we have jaundice, there is a real appearance of a real 
yellow, a fact about our bodies—if we attribute it to 
a distant object we go beyond our evidence. And we 
can and always do become certain there are distant 
objects by walking about and bumping into them. But 
no—van Riet has no interest in this. There are apparently 
more urgent problems. I can only guess what they are 
from the importance which he attaches to the two 
aspects of knowledge which he calls ‘registration’ — 
if I may so translate “constatation’—and ‘comprehension’. 
The existentialists put their money on the former, the 
essentialists on the latter. Van Riet’s sympathies have 
appeared to be with the existentialists, for whom know- 
ledge is a receiving. But he seems to feel that there is a 
lot to be said for the other side—knowledge is an 
expression of something which we do. I must give my 
answer baldly in the brief space left to me. Knowledge 
is experience. Experience is certainty. Certainty is 
grounded upon the absolute—upon God (I am glad to 
find that Aimé Forest, a Thomist and an existentialist, 
Professor at Montpellier, takes this line). If we do not 
turn away from this conclusion, if we allow this meta- 
physical reflexion to fulfil its course—it arises inevitably 
in everyone—then we find that for us to be, to act, is 
to receive. We are terms of God’s action, and we cannot 
otherwise think of ourselves. This is what the fact of 
knowledge reveals. It is only if we have rejected it— 
for we are free to do so—that it is for us foolishness 
and a stumbling-block. If we accept it, it is power and 
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By D. V. HENRY 


HE publication of Dr Leavis’s new work on the 

novel, The Great Tradition,! seems to offer a suitable 

occasion for making, now that it is possible to do 

so without arousing animosities, a few remarks on the 

general nature of his criticism particularly in relation 
to this latest book. 

For ten years before the last war Dr Leavis’s critical 
writings were the centre of controversy. Critical response 
in the weekly and quarterly press took three main forms; 
complete silence, violent abuse delivered with an 
astonishing smugness and violence, such as that referred 
to in a recent article by H. A. Mason,? and the somewhat 
fulsome tributes and recommendations of people who 
had personal reasons for being grateful to him.% In all 
this there was no sign of an alert response, nor of balance 
and sound judgment, and there seemed a danger that as 
a result Dr Leavis’s own criticism would decline into a 
series of apologias and self-justifications delivered with 
appropriate pugnacity. Recently there have been indica- 
tions that this particular controversy is dying away and 
that Dr Leavis is now receiving the recognition that much 
of his best work deserves, that, in short, he is becoming 
an established reputation. The Times Educational Supplement 
last year carried an article commenting favourably on 
his work in the Cambridge English School, which seemed 
to provoke little dissent; the new Penguin Edition of 
T. S. Eliot’s Selected Poems carries on its cover a 
sentence from New Bearings in English Poetry which it 
attributes to a ‘discerning critic’, and the early reviews 
of The Great Tradition have shown a friendliness which 
would have been unthinkable before 1939. That is 


1 Chatto and Windus. 1948. 
2In the short-lived Critic. Autumn 1947, p. 21. 
3 Of which Mr Mason’s article already referred to is a fair example. 
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cheering and encouraging, were it not that there now 
seems some danger of the balance being adjusted too 
far and of Dr Leavis receiving the dulcet notes of praise for 
work which is far below his best standard and of writing 
in the high-pitched tones of the critic who-had-to- 
wait - so - long - for - recognition - and - had - ever - so - 
hard-a-struggle-to-attain-it. It is an interesting pointer 
to this that the most unsatisfactory book he has so far 
published (and, it must be said, a shameless piece of 
book-making) Education and the University should have 
received more wide-spread approval from critics than 
any other, and that the first and most recently written 
chapter in The Great Tradition should waste valuable 
space in pure disagreeableness and complaints of mis- 
representation and in producing new variations on the 
nonsensical such as the remark (p. 20) ‘But there is 
only one Hard Times in the Dickensian oeuvre’. 

The main strength of Dr. Leavis’s critical work has 
lain in analysis and critical commentary on set texts, 
and his best work has been that which has been restricted 
within the narrowest limits. For example, his essay 
‘The line of wit’! on the poetry of the seventeenth 
century, just because it sets out to do rather more than 
particular analysis and to treat the characteristics of a 
line of poets, is a series of disconnected jottings. Donne 
is discussed most inadequately in connexion with five brief 
extracts and critical comment is restricted to such phrases 
as ‘There is about Donne’s poetry something fairly to be 
called dramatic’ and ‘he can exploit the strength of 
spoken English’. The chapter containing some isolated 
criticism of value, for instance the remarks on Marvell’s 
‘A dialogue between the resolved soul and created 
pleasure’, shows a reluctance to take trouble and is 
inadequate even as a commentary on the Oxford Book of 
Seventeenth Century Verse, which provided the occasion 
for writing it. Again after, in a note? to this essay, con- 


1 Revaluation, ch. 1. 2Note C. 
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trasting Marvell and Herrick to the obvious disadvantage 
of the latter, he contents himself with the general 
comment ‘Yet even in Herrick there is something that 
makes all the difference between him and (say) Mr 
W. H. Davies.’ The use of the word ‘something’ suggests 
a certain abdication of critical responsibility. 

In the course of this same chapter Dr Leavis quotes 
the famous remark made by Mr T. S. Eliot in his essay 
on Marvell to describe the quality which is the common 
heritage of the seventeenth century poets: ‘It is, what 
we have designed tentatively as wit, a tough reasonableness 
beneath the slight lyric grace’ (p. 24), an essay which 
he correctly describes as decisive. It is perhaps the best 
way to formulate one’s sense of Dr Leavis’s limitation 
as a critic to say that one does not find that decisive 
quality in his work. He lacks the ability to generalize 
compellingly and sum up the results of his more detailed 
examinations, so that if, as at the end of the excellent 
essay on Pope in the same volume, one feels that there 
is much that has been valuably said and illumined, 
one has also the feeling that the full task of criticism 
has not been done and that the decisive word has been 
left unsaid. That can be seen more clearly perhaps in 
the case of the essay on Milton, which appeared to 
wound the amour-propre of so many and which still seems 
to be regarded as too evil a production to mention 
in a bibliography of books on Milton. It is stimulat- 
ing, it suggests a new approach to Miltonic criticism, 
it contains admirable analyses of four or five passages, 
and it includes one remark in the nature of a critical 
summing-up of a kind that its author rarely makes: 
‘He exhibits a feeling for words rather than a capacity 
for feeling through words’, But the immediate reaction 
prompted by the essay is one of surprise that, when so 
little was done in the way of treating Milton adequately 
or ‘effecting his dislodgment’, there should have 


1 Nor does Mr Waldock refer to it in Paradise Lost and Its Critics (C.U.P. 1947). 
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been all this fuss; what general remarks there are, 
references to the ‘rhythmic deadness’, the ‘mechanical 
externality with which the movement is varied’, lose 
most of their force because they are not the culmination 
of an adequate account of Milton’s poetry, because 
they do not take into consideration Milton’s intention, 
his use of the epic tradition nor the kind of poetry he 
was trying to write. Dr Leavis appears to be looking 
in Milton mainly for what he describes as ‘sensuous 
richness’ and he is surprised to find it rarely. There 
is none of the ‘sharper explicitness’, which, as he 
remarks in his essay on Keats, should be in part the 
proposed aim of the literary critic. 

Revaluation, then, remains a book to which one often 
returns and to which one is conscious of a great debt 
of gratitude. But the return is always accompanied by 
_a sense of irritation at the spasmodic qualities of the book 

and the lack of unity in the whole, a unity which is 
implicitly claimed in the subtitle of the book Tradition 
and Development In English Poetry. The virtues of the book 
make one regret that Dr Leavis has not seen his way to 
go on to the production of critical! editions of the work of 
individual poets that simply do not exist today, for that 
seems to be the work which he is pre-eminently fitted 
to do. And in this connexion it may be said that it is 
surely a matter for some shame to the English school 
at Cambridge that so little should have been done to 
produce the kind of edition of the Metaphysical Poets 
that Mr Eliot’s essays would seem to suggest and which 
would do the work that, for example, Grierson’s edition 
of Donne so conspicuously fails to do. 

Many of the remarks J have made about Revaluation 


1[ hasten to add I am not thinking of the editions so often described as 
critical which boast an apparatus criticus and little else. I had in mind the 
~ doing for a single poet of work which Dr Leavis himself has promised in a 
forthcoming book to do for individual poems—fulfilling the proper task of 
criticism in a limited field. I do not cast him for the role of a Wilamowitz— 
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apply also to The Great Tradition. It contains essays on 
George Eliot, Henry James and Conrad, together with 
an analytic note on Hard Times, all of which originally 
appeared in Scrutiny. Certain alterations have been 
made and an introductory chapter added to justify the 
title, but as in the case of Revaluation the unity claimed 
for the book is tenuous. 

The chapters on George Eliot and Conrad seem to 
me to be by far the best detailed critical accounts of 
these novelists that have appeared and the analyses, 
particularly of Middlemarch and Daniel Deronda, should 
serve as a basis for all future critical work on George 
Eliot’s mature novels. Here and there one finds a tendency 
to read more by way of significance into a passage than 
is there. In discussing Daniel Deronda Dr Leavis remarks 
(p. 114) 

‘In these scenes the sharpness of significant 
particularity with which the outward action is registered 
is very striking. 

“She was frightened at her own agitation and 
began to unbutton her gloves that she might button 
them again and bite her lips over the pretended 
difficulty.” , 

The whole is seen and the postures and movements 
are given with vivid precision.’ 

At the end of the same paragraph he adds ‘The vividness 
of the rendering is significance’. One feels here that 
he is setting more stress on the passage quoted than 
it will bear, for the particularity seems less sharply 
significant than he says. It is, in fact, the kind of descrip- 
tion that one might meet with on other occasions in 
other novelists without wishing to register any par- 
ticular approval. One is conscious, too, during the 
discussion of the debt of Henry James in The Portrait 
of a Lady to George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda or Gwendolen 
Harleth (as Dr Leavis calls the ‘good part of Daniel 
Deronda’) of a certain uneasiness and disagreement 
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arising from the vagueness and rather blustering character 
of the argument. 

On page8s Dr Leavis comments : ‘Henry James 
wouldn’t havé written The Portrait of a Lady if he hadn’t 
read Gwendolen Harleth, and of the pair of closely 
comparable works, George Eliot’s has not only the 
distinction of having come first; it is decidedly the 
greater’. If the reader is startled by the words ‘decidedly 
the greater’, his astonishment is not likely to be reduced 
by the reasons then put forward for regarding it as the 
greater. James is said to be ‘evasive in his inexplicitness’, 
‘equivocal about his indirectness and the subtlety of 
implication with which he pursues his aim of excluding 
all but the ‘“‘essential’’.’ ‘His art is devoted to con- 
tenting us with very little in the way of inner realization 
of Isabel.’ ‘Isabel Archer, for all James’ concern to 
isolate in her the problem of ethical choice, has neither 
a more intense nor a richer moral significance 
than Gwendolen Harleth; but very much the reverse.’ 
There are phrases here which one feels would apply 
very well to not a few of James’s novels, but they seem 
so ludicrously misplaced in reference to The Portrait of 
a Lady that one is tempted to believe that Dr Leavis in 
an attempt to secure more general recognition for 
George Eliot has read the James novel only in regard to 
making out a case against it. How else to explain such a 
statement as ‘the evasiness (of James) yields inconsistency 
of a kind that partly empties the theme of The Portrait 
of a Lady of moral substance’ except by saying that to 
be able to make it one must have read the book in a 
frame of mind severely out of sympathy with James’s 
intention ? One can make the same point in another 
way by quoting a remark of Dr Leavis from the same 
part of the argument, where, with The Portrait of a Lady 
in mind, he is discussing George Eliot’s power of vivid 
realization of detail in the chapter where Grandcourt 
visits Gadsmere to speak to Mrs Glasher of the coming 
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marriage and to get from her the diamonds for Gwendolen. 
Pleesayse( ets): 

‘The inner drama in each as they act upon each 
other is so vividly present to us in outer movement 
that we seem to be watching a play.’ 

This seems to me an entirely accurate impression of 
the effect of the scene. The scene is a vivid one, but it is 
seen as if we were watching a play, that is from the outside. 
The particular greatness of The Portrait of a Lady is that 
it works from the inside in a way that this never does. 
To quote a relevant example from Tolstoy, a novelist 
with whom Dr Leavis compares George Eliot (‘George 
Eliot, of course, is not as transcendently great as Tolstoy, 
but she is great and great in the same way’), one would 
not, I think, describe the scene where Karenin, Anna’s 
husband, loses control of himself in consequence of the 
apparently trivial occurrence of the arrival of a draper’s 
bill as being like watching a play. One’s participation 
in the action is far closer than that: one is there. 

‘For the first two days after his wife’s departure 
Alexey Alexandrovich (Karenin) received applications 
for assistance and his chief secretary, drove to the 
committee, and went down to dinner in the dining room 
as usual. Without giving himself a reason for what he was 
doing, he strained every nerve of his being for those two 
days, simply in order to preserve an appearance of 
composure and even of indifference. Answering inquiries 
about the disposition of Anna’s rooms and belongings, 
he had exercised immense self control to appear like 
a man in whose eyes what had occurred was not unfore- 
seen nor out of the ordinary course of events, and he 
attained his aim; no one could have detected in him 
the signs of despair. But on the second day after her 
departure, when Korney gave him a bill from a fashion- 
able draper’s shop and announced that the clerk from 
the shop was waiting, Alexey Alexandrovich told him 
to show the clerk up. 
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‘““Excuse me, your excellency, for venturing to trouble 
you. But if you direct us to apply to her excellency, 
would you graciously oblige us with her address ?’’ 

Alexey Alexandrovich pondered, as it seemed to the 
clerk, and all at once, turning round, he sat down to 
the table. Letting his head sink into his hands, he sat 
for a long time in that position, several times attempted 
to speak and stopped short. Korney perceiving his 
master’s emotion asked the clerk to call another time. 
Left alone Alexey recognized that he had not the strength 
to keep up the line of composure any longer. He gave 
orders for the carriage that was awaiting him to be 
taken back and for no one to be admitted and he did 
not go down to dinner.’ (Anna Karenina. Constance 
Garnett’s translation, p. 572. Heinemann.) 

Set beside this chapter in Tolstoy the scene in Daniel 
Deronda appears much less living than Dr Leavis suggests 
and points to the special pleading which his comparison 
of this novel and The Portrait of a Lady is seen to be. 

The chapter on Conrad is the best in the book, showing 
a mature and keenly alert critical discrimination, 
operating to great effect in a limited field. If one has 
minor disagreements—over Lord Jim, for instance, which 
Dr Leavis seems to underrate!—one can recognize that 
here he is fulfilling the task of the critic in a field where 
he is a good deal more able than anyone else. That is 
particularly true of the analysis of Nostromo, which 
demands, as Dr Leavis points out, a much more attentive 
response than most people seem prepared to give it. 
When he remarks of the characters that ‘they are present 
to us’ and that ‘the seeing and hearing is adequate under- 
standing’ one may comment that it is exactly this quality 
that one missed in Daniel Deronda. One notes too that 
_ Dr Leavis’s own comments on the passages he quotes 
have an appositeness and relevance which those on 
George Eliot did not always have. For example, when he 
_ quotes (p. 198): 

1 In reaction from previous critics. 
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‘The emissary of Hernandez spurred his horse 
close up. “‘Has not the master of the mine any 
message to send the master of the Campo ?’’ The 
truth of the comparison struck Charles Gould 
heavily. In his determined purpose he held the 
mine and the indomitable bandit held the Campo 
by the same precarious tenure. They were equals 
before the lawlessness of the land. It was impossible to 
disentangle one’s activities from its debasing contacts.’ 

and. comments 

‘There is—the adjective proposes itself at this point 

—something rhetorical, in a wholly laudatory sense, 

about Conrad’s art in Nostromo. One might add by 

way of insisting further on the Elizabethan in it 
that it has the robust vigour of melodrama’, 
the comment springs naturally from the passage quoted 
and serves to illumine the whole of the novel. One is 
not asked to read into the quotation something which 
is not there. 

Of the other two essays in the book that on Henry 
James bears uncomfortable traces of being bits and 
pieces which had appeared first as separate articles and 
reviews, and is in any case on a much less useful scale 
than the two already referred to. It reveals a desire to 
relent a little over The Portrait of a Lady: ‘it is one of 
the great novels in the language’ (this remark offers 
interesting possibilities as to the correct rating of Daniel 
Deronda) and discusses interestingly Roderick Hudson and 
The Bostonians. But not all the patchwork can disguise 
the fact that the section headed ‘The later James’ was 
originally written for quite another purpose and is about 
as inadequate a treatment of the later and final novels 
as one could have. Dr Leavis even reprints the admittedly 
amusing story of Mrs Wharton about Henry James 
(p. 166), but it is far from clear what relevance it has 
to a study of the great tradition. The essay on Hard Times 
is a clever piece of special pleading designed to convince 
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the reader that Dickens in this novel exhibits ‘Dramatic 
creation and imaginative genius’. Those to whom Hard 
Times has always appeared and still appears as one of 
Dickens’s less successful and more mechanical novels 
will read the sentence ‘Dickens’s art in Hard Times 
differs from Ben Jonson’s not in being inconsistent, 
but in being so very much more flexible and inclusive’ 
with some raising of the eyebrows. I find it hard to follow 
what useful purpose is to be served by comparing the 
two, and impossible to understand how the adjective 
flexible has any relevance to a discussion of Hard Times. 
I hope it will not seem ungracious to offer these 
somewhat clumsy criticisms on Dr Leavis’s work, 
being conscious of the very considerable debt that [ 
owe to him. But the introduction of this book suggests 
that he is developing, possibly as the result of the kind 
of criticism which his work had to meet with in the earlier 
days of Scrutiny, a rigidity and a dogmatism which are 
now more pronounced than before. Certain attitudes 
which seemed to begin as mere expressions of defiance 
have become hard prejudice. D. H. Lawrence’s The 
Rainbow and Women in Love are still as they were eighteen 
years ago seen as ‘astonishing works of genius’, and 
Hardy reappears as ‘a provincial manufacturer of gauche 
and heavy fictions’.! The fact that these two estimates 
have remained so exactly similar for so long argues they 
are not the result of a lively and developing interest in 
literature, and one could parallel them by others. They 
reveal rather the desire to maintain a sharp division 
between writers approved and disapproved, to have 
things settled and nicely pinned down. But the preservation 
of high critical standards involves greater energy and less 
pure exclusiveness than that. It is not only the products 
of the Oxford Greats school who are in danger of finding 
their response to literature and living becoming too set. 


1 The tone of Dr Leavis’s references to Hardy and his continued disregard of 
the useful critical article on the novels in Scrutiny (June 1934) by F. Chapman 
suggests that he wishes to be excused the labour of reading them. It is perhaps 
characteristically perverse that he should see possibilities in Jude The Obscure. 
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By THE REVD DESMOND CHUTE 


I—-BOBBIO: AN IRISH MONASTERY ? 


HESE articles form part of material gathered for 


a study on the life and times of St Columban 
which I may never be able to complete. 
The fact that they were put together during an enforced 
but by no means regretted sojourn at Bobbio explains 


the meagre and almost exclusively Italian character of 
the appended bibliography.! 

They presume on _ the reader’s part a general 
acquaintance not only with the history of the period, 
but also with the main facts of the Saint’s life: his studious 
and ascetic youth in Ireland; the adventurous middle 


1 Jonae Vitae Sanctorum Columbani Vedastis Johannis recognoyit Bruno Krusch. 
Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum in usum scholarum ex Monumentis Ger- 
maniae Historicis separatim editi. Hannoveriae et Lipsiae impensis bibliopolii 
Hahniani, 1905. 

A scholarly edition of the unique source for St Columban’s life, the only 
original, all but contemporary document. 

Vita di S. Colombano (540-615 circa) scritta dall’Abbate Eugenio Martin, 
traduzione del Can. Prof. Guiseppe Monteverde autorizzata dall’Autore e 
dall’Editore. Bobbio: tip. Baldini e Foppiani, 1923. 

Italian translation of a well-documented French biography by l’abbé Eugéne 
Martin, spoilt by careless printing. I have not been able to consult the original. 

Moines d’ Occident, Vol. Vill; Montalembert (referred to in the text as M.d’O.). 

Six Months in the Apennines or a pilgrimage in search of vestiges of the Irish 
Saints in Italy—with numerous illustrations—by Margaret Stokes, Hon. 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy; Associate of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries, etc. etc.; author of Early Christian Architecture in Ireland, etc.; 
London, Geo. Bell and Sons, York St, Covent Garden and New York, 1892. 

Valuable for accurate first-hand topographical and antiquarian information. 

Storia Letteraria d'Italia: Je Origini per Antonio Viscardi prof. dell’ Universita 
di Pavia. Collaboratori: Belloni—Bertoni—Galletti—Mazzoni—Natali— Rossi 
BPR fa a ny ote eee Casa ed. dott.Francesco Vallardi, 

ilano. 

Memoria intorno alle Iscrizioni antiche di Bobbio per Marcello Remondini sacerdote 
genovese—gia professore in belle lettere—membro della regia deputazione 
sovra gli studi di storia per le antiche province e la Lombardia nonché 
della societa ligure di storia patria. Genova, tipografia della gioventu. 1886. 

‘Catalogue raisonné’’ of the antiquities of Bobbio, with eleven illustrations 
and among these one of the Cross now at Coli. 

I regret not having been able to consult three older works : 

Vita di San Colombano by Luigi della Torre ; 

Vita di San Colombano by the Bd Antonio Maria Gianelli, Bishop of Bobbio; 

Bobbio illustrato by the Abate Rossetti. ’ 
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years in Merovingian Gaul, rebuking princes, chiding 
queens, flogging monks into sainthood; his foundations 
in the Vosges; his wanderings over or around the Alps; 
the sojourn of the aged patriarch at the court of Agilulph 
and Theodolinda ; and his last resting place in the Ligurian 
Apennines. 

May he deign to accept this homage, however inadequate, 
from a guest who will never forget his noble Celtic 
hospitality ! 

* * * 

So tremendous is the debt of gratitude the Catholic 
Church in England owes to those heroic exiles who in 
days of persecution kept the faith alive in English hearts 
on foreign soil, in English seminaries and English convents, 
that it is only natural that present day Catholics should 
be familiar with the idea, if not with the history, of such 
exiled Communities—oases of ‘the Old Religion’ in 
foreign lands. Thus St Gregory’s at Douay, St Lawrence’s 
at Dieulouard were English communities of British 
monks, temporarily settled in Flanders awaiting the 
possibility of return to their native country. In like 
manner the communities to which Father Cressy and 
Father Baker acted as chaplains were communities of 
English nuns, as entirely and consistently English was 
the historic Brigittine convent of Syon, after long exile 
now happily re-established within living memory on 
British soil. 

At the present day the English colleges of Rome, 
Lisbon and Valladolid still keep us familiar with the 
notion of national religious foundations abroad. Therefore 
it may easily happen that in a dim half-conscious way 
we project a similar conception onto the numerous 
religious houses founded in Europe at a much earlier 
period by Irish Saints. 
~~ Some such unconscious bias is to be noticed in the 
writings of most of those authors who have attempted 
to do justice to the missionary and cultural achievements 
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of Celtic monks and scholars from the sixth to the 
ninth centuries. In non-Catholic writers a no less distorted 
perspective is due to the deeply ingrained conception 
of nationalism universally current in modern Europe. 
In no context could such a conception be more mis- 
leading than when treating of monasticism in Merovingian 
and Carolingian epochs, for at no time perhaps in the 
history of Europe has the idea of nationality been less 
operative, more fluid, than in the chaotic period of 
dissolving and reshaping forces following the disappearance 
of the Western Roman Empire. It behoves us to be 
particularly on our guard against such preconceptions 
when approaching the work of so vivid and so character- 
istically Irish a personality as St Columban. 

The assumption that Bobbio was a Celtic abbey on 
Italian soil exclusively or at least predominantly peopled 
by Irish monks underlies the researches of almost all 
[rish—and not only Irish—historians. Should the student 
push his own researches so far afield as to visit all that is 
left of ‘the Monte Cassino of Northern Italy’, he will 
at first find this impression confirmed by the emphasis 
there laid, partly from habit, partly from a subconscious 
wish to please British visitors, on Irish names, on Celtic 
books, on art interpreted on specious but insufficient 
grounds as being of Celtic origin. The relation of Celtic 
to Continental art is a question demanding separate 
treatment.! For the present let us confine ourselves to 


the consideration of the nationality of Columban’s 
followers. 
* * * 


When, at about 45 years of age, Columban left Bangor 
for the Continent, he is said to have taken with him, 
according to a mystic usage which seems to have prevailed 
in Celtic monasteries, twelve companions in memory 

| Suffice it to say en passant that the Bobbio specimens of the interlaced designs, 


probably of Northern and possibly Celtic or Scandinavian origin, common to 
all Europe in the Medievo barbaro, show no specifically Irish characteristics. 
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of our Lord’s_ twelve apostles. _Columban’s early 
biographer, Jonas of Susa, who was professed at Bobbio 
only three years after the founder’s death, numbers 
among the Celtic members of the community at Luxeuil: 
Gallus, Autiernus, Comininus, Eunocus, and Equonanus_ de 
Scottorum genere, Potentinus, and Columbanus, kinsman of 
the patriarch, with whom Jonas explicitly states of him, 
and of him alone, that he had come uno comeatu ex Hibernia. 

Traditions worthy of consideration add to these the 
names of Luan, Deicola, Adan and Clodoald. Jonas himself 
mentions Lua [sic,] who may be considered a Celt, 
Gurganus de genere Britto and Domoalis puerolus quidam, 
probably Irish but whose age may preclude his belonging 
to the original band of twelve. 

As no monk born on Gallic soil was allowed to accom- 
pany the exiled Columban from Luxeuil, and as he took 
with him Deicola, it would follow that he too was a 
Celt.! Later on we meet as one of his companions a 
certain Ursicinus. But at this date it is impossible to know 
which of his compatriots are at once denoted and con- 
cealed by these generic Latin sobriquets, which may owe 
their origin to love of contemplation and consequent 
desire for anonymity, or may have been substituted by 
their brethren or by the people of the place for some 
Celtic name which seemed to them particularly out- 
landish. 

Montalembert tells us that ‘Ursicinus’, like Gallus 
and Sigebert, did not follow Columban into Italy. “After 
having founded a small Christian community on the 
fertile shores of Lake Bienne, he preferred to settle 
in the steep, pine-clad fastnesses (of the Jura) over- 
hanging the valley of the Doubs. Some shepherds climbing 
up on the tracks of (their) flocks strayed into the most 
inaccessible spots of those wild ravines, came upon 
_ him one day, and descending told how on the mountain- 
‘tops they had found a pale, thin man like another John 


1 Montalembert opines that he was the brother of St Gallus. 
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the Baptist, who must be living in fellowship with the 
bears and be provided by them with the means of sub- 
sistence.’ (Montalembert, M. d’O. IV, p. 361). “Hence 
without any doubt the nickname of Ursicinus or Orsone 
(in French Ursanne and in German Ursitz), which has 
taken the place of the Irishman’s Gaelic name.’ 

Of Deicola, too, there is a story related in connexion 
with his familiarity with animals which shall be told 
in its place. He was already aged when he left Luxeuil 
with Columban and they had not gone far on their wa 
from Besangon before his legs failed him and he obtained 
the patriarch’s leave to fix his abode in that wilderness. 
‘This (parting)’, comments |’Abbé Martin, ‘was the 
founder’s first sorrow but also the first seed sown in exile: 
Providence had but shaken the tree to make it shed its 
seeds, scatter them far and wide and see them spring 
up in fertile soil’ (’Abbé Eugéne Martin: Vita di S. 
Colombano, trans. by Can. Giuseppe Monteverde). Here 
Deicola lived in solitude, though not without vicissitudes, 
on what was afterwards to be the site of the town and 
monastery of Lure, until one day a wild boar chased 
by King Clothair II took refuge in his cell. The King 
was so surprised and delighted by the sight that he made 
Deicola a present of as much of the surrounding country 
as belonged to the crown. ; 

Not long afterwards Potentinus founded a monastery 
at Constance in Neustria, now Coutances. 


* * * 


Thus we have hitherto met thirteen names of Celtic 
monks associated with St Columban, but we have no 
means of ascertaining with precision which are those 
of the first companions who sailed with him from Eire. 

Miss Stokes in Six months in the Apennines gives a some- 
what different list, for which she quotes the authority 
of Mabillon:— 
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1 Attalus 2 Columban the younger 3 Cummian 
4 Dogmael 5 Eogain 6 Eunan 
7 Gallus 8 Gurgano 9 Libran 


to Lua or Potentinus who founded a monastery in Neustria, 

11 Sigisbert who founded the monastery of Disentis. 

12 Waldolenus who was provost of St Columban at 
Luxeuil and together with St Walderic propagated 
the Christian faith among the pagans of Neustria. 


No 3 of this list—Cummian—evidently corresponds to 
the Comininus of Jonas and Lua to Luan. Nos 5 and 6 
can, without undue strain, be identified with Eunocus 
and Equonanus, Dogmael with Domoalis and Potentinus 
with Potentianus. 

It would be interesting to know how this last came 
to be identified with Luan, for Jonas names them both 
and speaks of Potentinus as being still alive. Reckoning 
these as distinct, we now have eight out of twelve 
companions upon which the two lists are in agreement— 
nine if we include Gurgano, whom Jonas describes as 
Britto (Briton or Breton?) and who might figure among 
the original twelve on the not impossible supposition 
of his having previously embraced the monastic life in 
Ireland. 

The names of Attalus, Sigisbert and Waldolenus evidently 
owe their inclusion to the fact that their bearers were 
remarkable either as founders or as brothers particularly 
dear to Columban, and therefore (owing to the unconscious 
preconception already referred to) necessarily Irish. 
Montalembert however justly observes that all the names 
in the first few generations at Bobbio indicate Franco- 
Germanic origin. It is surprising that Mabillon should 
not have made a similar reflexion. Even more surprising 
is it to find Montalembert himself on the very next 
page describing the founder of Disentis as an ‘Irish 
missionary’: the name Sigebert no less than Waldolenus 
is patently Teutonic. 
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Attalus or Attala (Jonas writes Athala, and in a fourteenth 
century fresco in the crypt at Bobbio his name figures 
as Athalla, which may possibly perpetuate a traditional 
pronunciation with a long a in the second syllable) 
we know from Jonas to have been a Burgundian noble 
and a monk at Lerins before his thirst for greater per- 
fection led him to Luxeuil, and there so endeared him 
to the founder that Columban chose him to replace 
him; in fact Attala was the founder’s immediate successor 
both at Luxeuil and at Bobbio. Columban in his touching 
letter of farewell to his sons written at Nantes when, 
about to be forcibly embarked on a ship for Hibernia, 
he thought he was leaving Gaul for ever, names Attala 
as his successor. He also names Waldolenus as a second 
string. The facts however of the succession at Luxeuil 
are not clear. Attala seems to have taken up the reins of 
government at first but later on to have joined Columban on 
his travels, presumably when the wrath of Queen Brunnhild 
had so far cooled as to allow Burgundian monks to travel. 

Shortly before the battle of Tolbiac, at which King 
Theodebert was taken prisoner by his brother Theodoric, 
we find Attala, Eustatius and other monks of Luxeuil 
together with their master at the Austrasian Court. 
For Columban had not after all sailed back to Ireland, 
but passing instead into Neustria had obtained from 
King Clothair safe conduct to the King of Austrasia. 
Perhaps the patriarch himself sent Eustatius back to 
govern Luxeuil; at all events it is he who appears there 
as abbot later on and as such is sent to Bobbio on an 
embassy to Columban by King Clothair II, who had by 
then united to his own kingdom of Neustria those of 
his two cousins, fallen victims, Theodebert to the 
vengeance of Brunnhild and Theoderic to dysentry. 
Columban kept Attala with him and took him to Italy 
(Montalembert says as his sole companion, but gives no 
reference, unless he found it in Walafrid Strabo, whose 
life of St Gallus he quotes previously). 
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It must have been at this time that Potenzian, who 
Jonas mentions as Columban’s companion in exile and 
founder of a monastery in Neustria, went to Constance 
(Coutances).and there set up a community. 

Meanwhile who had been governing the three houses 


S 
in the Vosges—Anegrates (Annegray), Luxovium (Luxeuil) 


and Fontanae (Fontaine) ? Perhaps Waldolenus, until he 
could follow his heart’s desire and devote himself to 
missionary work. 

Attala had meanwhile crossed the Alps with the aged 
Columban and when, a year after his arrival at Bobbio, 
the holy founder died, this faithful and affectionate 
son took his place, carried on his defence of orthodoxy 
against Arianism, and received back into the fold certain 
Italian monks who had wearied of the severity of the 
rule. He ‘died at the foot of the Crucifix he had had 
placed at the door of his cell so that he might kiss. it 
every time he went in and out, and was buried beside 
Columban’ (M.d’O. Vol. IV). He was succeeded at 
Bobbio by Bertulph and at Luxeuil by Eustatius and 
Waldebert. i 

None of these was a Celt. Both Eustatius and Waldebert 
were Frankish noblemen, while Bertulph was of Bur- 
gundian origin and a pagan, though closely related to 
Arnoul, bishop of Metz, ancestor of the Carolingians. 

Eustatius ruled wisely, making Luxeuil famous through- 
out Gaul for strict observance and for scholarship. 
Superiors of monasteries visited it, as we should say now, 
to make a retreat; and among them even Conon, the 
Abbot of the famous Lerins, which, after having been 
two centuries previously the most celebrated religious 
- house in the West, was now languishing in decay. At 
the Council of Macon Eustatius triumphantly defended 
the usages of Columban against a false brother, Agrestius, 
who had already vainly tried to inveigle Attala at Bobbio. 

Upon the Abbot’s death a year later, a deputation of 
Irish monks was sent to St Gall to ask him to accept the 
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succession. Gallus, however, declined and lived to be 
almost 100 in the solitude he had chosen among the 
Swiss mountains, which in the course of centuries grew 
into the famous school of St Gall and one of the chief 
centres of intellectual life in the Germanic world. 
Upon his refusal, the Community of Luxeuil fetched 
from the hermitage, to which he had retired close by, 
their brother Waldebert and made him abbot. During 
his rule of ten years the community rose to the number 
of 600 and the rule of St Benedict was associated with 
the rule of St Columban. Under the name of Valbert, 
he became the most popular of the saints of the Vosges. 


* * * 


So much for the succession at Luxeuil. 

At Bobbio Attala died after about nine years of office, 
probably in middle age, and was succeeded by Bertulph, 
to whom it was given to make that pilgrimage to Rome 
which had been an unfulfilled wish of Columban. Bertulph 
was a monk of Luxeuil whom St Attala, returning from 
a visit to the monasteries in the Vosges, brought back 
with him to Bobbio, with St Eustatius’s consent: for, 
writes Jonas, there was but one soul between the two 
superiors. Jonas, who was his minister (we should probably 
say ‘secretary’) as he had been Attala’s, accompanied 
him on the journey and describes the serious illness 
which overlook the abbot near Modena on their home- 
ward way. ; 

Bertulph died probably about 626 and was succeeded 
by Bobolenus, whose father Winioc, a native of the 
neighbourhood of Luxeuil, had been an early admirer 
of Columban and witness of his miracles. 

Jonas’s Life of St Columban is jointly dedicated to Abbots 
Waldebert and Bobolenus. 

Columban’s deliberate intention of committing his 
foundations to the rule of superiors not of Celtic origin 
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shows how far he was from regarding them as Irish 
communities. We must beware of colouring the past 
with conceptions now current but then unknown and 
indeed inconceivable. To the minds of the early monastic 
founders monks were citizens of a heavenly city. 
Occasional mention of nationality does not militate 
against this truth, nay rather confirms it: when the 
community was made up of members of widely different 
races, origin became an interesting personal characteristic 
in a way in which it could not have been, had the convent 
had a single and predominent national colour. 

If the founder saw men above all things as souls, they 
saw in him a guide, a leader, a father, a man sent by God. 

Once touched by divine grace, in order to profit by 
his guidance and to assimilate his spirit, they were 
prepared to go to any lengths: no sacrifice was too great 
to win the pearl of great price. 

This zeal for perfection is well illustrated in the case 
of two Neustrian nobles who were animated by a singular 
admiration for the rule of St Columban. Wandregesil 
and Philibert had both been brought up as pages in the 
palace of King Dagobert, but subsequently abandoned 
the court for religion. 

Wandregesil began his religious course at the tomb 
of St Ursicinus, crossed the Alps and Apennies to visit 
Bobbio and even contemplated pursuing his travels as 
far abroad as Hibernia; so great was his admiration for 
the discipline there observed that he longed to study 
it at its source. However, after a sojourn at Romain- 
moiatier, which had been restored in the spirit of St 
Columban’s rule, he got no further than Rouen, when 
the Bishop Audoenus (St Ouen) persuaded him to stay 
in his diocese. There on the banks of the Seine he 
founded an abbey later to become famous under his own 
name: St Wandrille. 

Philibert was first professed at Rebuis before making 
his pilgrimage to the mother house at Luxeuil, to Bobbio 
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and the other houses of the Columban observance in 
order to see the rule he loved in its perfection. What 
drew these saints to Bobbio was not the founder’s origin 
but his sanctity and the strictness of observance which 
survived there after his death. 


We know from contemporary sources and from the 
evidence of monuments that Columban’s monasteries 
in the Vosges numbered, besides the original Celtic 
contingent, _Gallo-Romans, __ Franks, Burgundians, 
Austrasians and probably representatives of all the other 
races then to be found in France. 

In early days at Bobbio we meet with Burgundians, 
Lombards and Italians, but strange to relate we do not 
find a single Celtic name save that of Columban himself. 
So far was he from aiming at founding Irish monasteries.1 

This may seem a paradox when speaking of one 
notorious for his championship of Irish spirituality and 
Irish traditions. 

-The weary, interminable, - dangerous controversies 
about the Celtic Easter and the Celtic tonsure are not 
forgotten, but they have a different explanation. To 
Columban the rule of Bangor was simply the way of 
perfection: it was the rule tout court. The Celtic tradition 
of celebrating Easter was sacrosanct to him not because 
it was Irish, but because it was, as he thought and as 
indeed it had been originally, Roman. He who deserted 
the rule deserted the fountain of life, and he who abandoned 
the tradition of his fathers was disrupting the unity of 


1 These conclusiona formed at Bobbio from the direct evidence of monuments 
and early sources were subsequently found to be confirmed by a passage in the 
Storia Letteraria d’ Italia: le origini of Antonio Viscardi: on the Italianita of Bobbio ; 
‘Pochissimi sono gli irlandesi venuti in Italia al seguito di Colombano e la 
documentazione della presenza di irlandesi a Bobbio é nulla per il secolo VIlo 
e minima per i secoli VIIlo e IXo’. Though it is perhaps an exaggeration to 
say that the monks of Bobbio were always predominantly Italian (in prevalenza 
italiani), it is none the less true that only a very small minority were Irish. 
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the church and stood on the brink of heresy. It never 
_ occurred to him that it might be he himself who was 
out of step, that his remote island might not be up-to- 
date, that circumstances alter cases, that time moulds 
institutions, even the most venerable. How could he ? 
Distances were then unimaginably greater, communica- 
tions slow and precarious. Above all, the historical 
sense, as we understand it i.e. in depth of time—perhaps 
the most precious acquisition of the modern mind— 
was as yet unborn. 

Here again we must beware of projecting our mentality 
into the past. 


* * * 


We have seen that neither the second nor the third 
nor yet the fourth abbot of Bobbio was a Celt. Bobolenus’s 
successor, however, bears a name reminiscent not only 
of Eire but more especially of Bangor itself: Comogellus, 
latinized form of Comgall. Nevertheless, chronolo 
forbids us, except in the unlikely hypothesis of his 
having been elected superior in extreme old age, from 
considering him one of the founder’s original com- 
panions, though, for all we know, he may have joined 
Columban later either at Luxeuil or elsewhere, may 
have shared his later wanderings and followed him over 
the Alps into Italy. In this case Jonas would have known 
him, yet he does not mention him, and it is more likely 
that he joined the community at a later date, possibly 
under Bobolenus, when Jonas was travelling in Gaul. 

The fact that Luxeuil for so brief a space, and Bobbio 
never, hqused an Irish community by no means detracts 
—indeed quite the contrary—from their significance 
as an outstanding creation of Celtic genius. Luxeuil, 

alas! is but the shadow of a name, but Bobbio remains, 
in one sense, what it has always been—a shining light 
of Celtic sanctity, a shrine ever holy and uniquely dear 

to the Gael. 
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Was Abbot Comgall the first of that long line of Irish 
pilgrims whom the sanctity of St Columban drew from 
their island home in the Western sea to his resting place 
in the heart of the Apennine ? 

Certain it is that little more than a century after the 
death of Columban a venerable bishop of the name of 
Cummian came from ‘Scotia’ to end his days at Bobbio, 
and, dying there, was buried by King Luitprand in a 
tomb which, though it no longer covers his bones, is 
one of the most beautiful of the all too few treasures 
left in the bare monastic church. 
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By PETER F. ANSON 


HEN one studies the evolution of the monastic 

V) \) choir throughout the ages, the outstanding 

fact is that, with few exceptions, the aim was 
to ensure that the choir was a part of the church in 
which the monks could be sure of the utmost seclusion 
and privacy. The method of achieving this was not 
always the same, as will be shown. It was only in certain 
parts of Europe after the Reformation that open choirs 
became the rule. They were most uncommon before 
the sixteenth century. 

It is not easy to form a mental picture of how the 
primitive monks of St Benedict worshipped God in 
their oratories. What is certain is that this worship 
was something very different from what it became in 
the Middle Ages, and that its setting was not in the 
least like that of the typical mediaeval abbey in any 
country of Europe. 

The earliest monastic choirs, such as could have been 
used by the primitive Benedictines in Italy, were probably 
erected in the various types of buildings out of which 
the Christian churches were gradually evolved. The 
private oratories in country villas of the wealthier classes, 
which must have been adapted as monasteries, usually 
consisted of the oecus or tablinium, i.e. a reception room 
opening off the peristyle, which was an inner courtyard, 
surrounded by columns. The overflow congregation 
gathered in the peristyle, which served as a nave. This 
was the germ of all later church planning. In towns 
private houses were often transformed into churches, 
and occupied by the clergy. Then there were the scholae, 


1 [References to the standard authorities, on which Mr Anson’s summariza- 
tion is based, will be conveniently found in his Churches, their Plan and Furnishing. 
(The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee), a handsome and highly informa- 
tive volume, with a wealth of illustrations by the author.] 
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which served as meeting places for guilds for business 
purposes—usually small rectangular buildings with a 
shallow apse at one end. Such places would have formed 
an ideal oratorium for small monastic communities, for 
there was generally a stone bench round the interior. 
Finally, there were the basilicas, i.e. halls of palaces in 
which the nobles received their clients and did business. 
Their plan and furnishing provide the origin of the 
typical large Christian church in Western Europe. It 
was the germ from which grew such churches as were 
erected by the Benedictine missionaries north of the 
Alps from the end of the sixth century. 

When St Benedict took over the existing citadel on 
the summit of Monte Cassino about 530, he transformed 
the temple of Apollo into an oratory dedicated to St 
Martin. He erected a smaller oratory, dedicated to St 
John the Baptist, where the altar of Apollo stood. The 
former was pulled down in the eleventh century to 
make room for a larger church. 

In 580 Monte Cassino was destroyed by the Lombards, 
and the monks found a refuge in Rome. This migration 
to a city from the country resulted not only in a consider- 
able change in the manner of life but also in a new 
conception of the work of God. St Gregory the Great 
established Benedictine communities in Rome, and 
entrusted them with the chanting of the Divine Office 
in the great churches of the Lateran, the Vatican, St 
Mary Major and St Paul, as well as in many smaller 
churches attached to their monasteries. These major 
basilicas became centres of what might be described as 
the first ‘liturgical movement’; moreover, their plan 
and furnishing influenced monastic choirs in all parts 
of Europe for several centuries. The primitive ‘oratory’ 
was transformed into a special part of a church set apart 
for the Divine Office. Now, for the first time, we find 
a choir in the sense in which the word is now used. 

There was no architectural choir in early Christian 
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churches. For obvious reasons of convenience the 
eastern part of the nave, which was eventually set apart 
for the singers, began to be fenced off by low walls, 
which were known as cancelli—hence the word chancel. 
So far as is known, the word choir—in the architectural 
sense—was first used in the sixth century. It is presumed 
to be derived from the corona, or circle of clergy and 
singers which surrounded the altar. Structural choirs 
did not make their appearance until the time of Con- 
stantine. At first the walls surrounding them on three 
sides were kept quite low, so as not to hide the view of 
the (usually veiled) altar, standing beneath its ciborium. 
But the monks must have found those great basilicas 
very cold and draughty on winter nights when they 
were chanting the long office of Vigils. Moreover, the 
presence of large crowds of layfolk, who were sometimes 
disorderly, made it necessary to ensure greater privacy. 
So the cancelli were raised, and curtains hung on rods 
to provide the monks with more comfort and seclusion. 
Thus we have the germ of the mediaeval monastic choir 
enclosed by solid walls. 

The monks now found themselves relieving the secular 
clergy of the customary Vigils during the night. At the 
same time they had to fulfil their own obligations of 
the Day Hours in the basilicas, in which they assembled 
three times daily. It is probable that Prime and Compline 
remained the private morning and night prayers of these 
communities for a long time, and, so far as is known, 
the Roman monks of the sixth and seventh centuries 
continued to recite Compline in the oratories of the 
monasteries, not in the public churches. By degrees 
it became customary for Mass to be celebrated not 
only on Sundays as was the normal rule in early 
Benedictine monasteries but on all commemorations of 
‘the martyrs, especially in the larger basilicas. So in 
course of time a daily conventual Mass came to be the 
rule, with the result that an altar was an essential adjunct 
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to a choir. In some communities during the sixth and 
seventh century there were no resident priests; secular 
priests had to be brought in when necessary to celebrate 
Mass for the brethren in their oratories. But this became 
less and less frequent as more and more monks were 
raised to Holy Orders after the time of St Gregory. 

A good idea of the type of architectural choir that 
spread over Europe when the Benedictines started to 
evangelize countries north of the Alps, beginning with 
the south of England in 596, is to be found in the church 
of St Clemente, Rome.! This sixth century choir was 
removed from the lower church in the twelfth century. 
It extends down the nave for four bays, its width bein 
rather less than half the nave. It is enclosed by walls 
of marble about seven feet high, sculptured with Christian 
emblems. There are two ambones: the one for the 
Gospel has a double staircase and a Paschal candlestick 
adorned with mosaics; the Epistle ambo is furnished 
with a marble desk. Between the choir and the high 
altar is a screen with marble columns. There are seats 
for the clergy and bishop around the apse. 

No doubt it was a structural choir of this type that St 
Augustine erected in the abbey church of SS. Peter and 
Paul at Canterbury, which was not completed until 
after his death in 605. In this choir the Italian monks 
did their best to carry on the liturgical customs which 
they had brought from the Roman basilicas. It was not 
the primitive conception of the work of God as visualized 
in the Rule of St Benedict, but the Opus Dei enriched 
by the Roman spirit—public worship, not merely the 
fulfilment of the private obligation of a small community. 

Throughout his long life St Benedict Biscop continued 
to implant Roman ideas of architecture and liturgy 
in English monasteries, erecting monastic churches 
at Wearmouth (674) and Jarrow (682), which reproduced 


1 The eleventh century choir of St Maria in Cosmo reproduces the same 
plan and furnishing. 
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the plan and furnishing of the Roman basilicas in Co. 
Durham. He brought a certain Abbot John to teach 
his monks to sing as in St Peter’s, Rome, and we may 
be certain that. not only in music and ceremonial but in 
the planning of the choir there would have been little 
change during the seventh and eighth centuries. And 
so it was in Gaul, Germany and other countries on the 
continent of Europe. The missionary-monks became 
the pioneers of Roman liturgy and church-architecture 
—Fulda, St Gall, Reichenau and Einsiedeln, Bursfeld 
and Hirsau, each in its turn was a stronghold of Roman 
worship, restrained, sober and sensible. But the tempera- 
ment of the northern races demanded something more 
ornate and rich, both in worship and in architecture. 
Basilican churches gave place to the early efforts in 
Romanesque. 

The later evolution of the monastic choir is closely 
bound up with the fact that monks had taken over the 
duties of Regular Canons. By the eleventh century— 
earlier in some countries—the original basilican type 
of choir, surrounded by cancelli, and provided with 
ambones, had undergone a complete reconstruction. 
Solid screens were built up round three sides of the 
choir, partly from motives of reverence, partly in order 
to secure for the monks that seclusion which was necessary 
for the recitation of the office, and partly because of 
the cold and draughts during the winter months, 
especially when they were taking part in the long 
night offices. The screen system reached its climax 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The original ambones for the Epistle and Gospel 
disappeared, or rather they were shifted from the sides 
to the entrance of the choir, raised higher, and eventually 
united in the solid screen known as the pulpitum, or 
_ jubé (from the words ‘jube, domne, benedicere’). On this 
solid screen, usually of stone, were often chanted the 
Epistle and Gospel at High Mass. The loft over the 
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screen was reached by a stair. Almost without exception 
there was a central doorway to the pulpitum. 

At some distance to the west, generally one or two 
bays down the nave, according to whether the choir 
was west or east of the transepts or extending across 
them, stood the rood-screen with a large crucifix 
standing on the screen or suspended above it. The rood 
screen had two doors with an altar between them. 
This altar was used for the lay congregations, and was 
known as the people’s altar. 

The position of the choir varied considerably in 
Benedictine churches throughout the Middle Ages. 
Sometimes it was beneath the central tower; elsewhere, 
east of it. There are many churches where it extends 
into the nave. Solid screens cut off the choir from the 
transepts, and were erected behind the stalls when they 
continued into the nave, or eastward of the tower. 
The ordinary entrance to a mediaeval monastic choir 
was by side doors from the ambulatory into the presbytery 
or sanctuary. Screens cut off the ambulatory and transepts 
from the nave aisles, and entry to the former was b 
small doors in these screens. Thus it will be realized 
that the monks were completely isolated from the laity. 
The only place in the church where the lay folk could 
watch what was going on at the high altar would be 
from the triforium galleries. Apparently they had no 
desire to follow the Divine Office or to assist the daily 
Conventual Masses celebrated only for the benefit of 
the monks. The laity had to satisfy their devotion at 
their own altars in the nave or in the chapels round the 
ambulatory, where the shrine of the local saint—should 
there happen to be one—was located. 

In these days complaints are often made—not so much 
as formerly—that all parts of our pre-Reformation 
cathedrals are not ‘free and open’ at all hours to the 
general public. It is not generally realized that when 
‘these cathedrals were used for Catholic worship their 
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interiors were far less ‘free and open’ than they are today. 
The ordinary sightseers or worshippers would not have 
penetrated beyond the nave, and it is not unlikely that, 
if they wished ‘to proceed into the transepts or eastern 
chapels, they would have been asked to make an offering 
for this privilege. As to the choir and presbytery, these 
were private, and inaccessible and invisible to the laity. 
The various doors and gateways were kept locked, 
except to allow processions to pass through them. In 
short, layfolk were seldom encouraged to perform their 
normal worship in monastic churches. More often than 
not the monks provided another church for them close 
at hand. 

It seems to have been the custom in earlier times, 
as we have seen, to drape the wall behind the stalls or 
benches in choirs with curtains. But as the art of carving 
in wood developed in the fourteenth century, stalls 
became more and more elaborate and highly decorated. 
Behind them rose up intricate canopies of carved wood. 
The original canopies must have been put up to prevent 
down-draughts on the shaven heads of the monks, for 
they did not always keep their hoods up during the 
choir offices. But this functional purpose was lost sight 
of, as the skill of the woodcarver increased, with the 
result in some of the fifteenth century choir stalls the 
canopies are no more than decoration. 

The monastic church of the Middle Ages was a con- 
fusing mixture of several functional elements. If it 
achieved an aesthetic harmony, this was rather by 
accident than by deliberate purpose. More often than 
not it was a collection of exquisite bits and pieces, 
fitted together at different dates. But with the dawn of 
the Renaissance came a different conception of the 
first purpose of a church. The high altar, not the choir, 
became the centre around which all else radiated. The 

ical mediaeval monastic church was obviously designed 
first and foremost for the Opus Dei; the Jater Renaissance 
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church often relegated the Divine Office to the back- 
ground. In one sense this was a return to the primitive 
conception of the Work of God—the ‘religious exercise 
of a group of men or women set apart from the world. 
The interesting point is that, although screens disappeared 
in the Renaissance churches, privacy and seclusion for 
the monks were obtained in another way: they retired 
as far as possible from the lay congregation, either into 
the apse or square-ended recess behind the high altar, 
or into a chapel off one of the transepts or the nave. 
Rather by accident than with any deliberate intention 
the Italian monks of the sixteenth century got back to 
the original position of the choir. They were ‘Pre- 
Gregorians’. 

At Monte Cassino the great church was remodelled 
in 1649, and magnificent choir stalls erected in the 
rectangular space behind the high altar, with an immense 
distance between the nave and the choir. A _ similar 
arrangement of the choir will be found in the abbey 
churches of Santa Giustina at Padua, San Giovanni at 
Parma, Cava, and in many other monasteries throughout 
Italy. Rather earlier than the above examples is San 
Giorgio at Venice, where a large choir is completely 
hidden from the body of the church in an apsidal chapel 
behind the high altar. There is no indication that this 
abbey church possesses any sort of choir when one 

lances round the interior. 

At the Sacro Eremo di Camaldoli it is interesting to 
find that the mediaeval arrangement of the choir was 
retained when the church was remodelled in the seven- 
teenth century, with a gorgeous Baroque screen partially 
hiding the hermit-monks from the laity. 

The Mother House of the Monte Corona Congregation 
of Camaldolese hermit-monks near Frascati has a small 
choir completely cut off from the nave by a solid reredos, 
as is usual in Capuchin churches erected during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As the churches 
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of this branch of the Camaldolesi, like those of the 
Carthusians, are really private chapels to which the public 
are not admitted, it is difficult to understand the reason 
for this plan.: -- 

In countries north of the Alps there was no startling 
change in the planning of monastic churches during the 
Counter-Reformation period. The screens were removed 
in practically every abbey, and their choirs exposed to 
view, but generally the stalls remained in their original 
position. When new churches were built the choir 
stalls formed, as it were, part of the proscenium of a 
theatre, with the high altar centred back-stage, with 
the lighting carefully arranged to fall directly on it. 
Such churches as Weingarten, Ettal, Einsiedeln, Melk, 
Ottobeuren—to mention but a few of the gorgeous 
Baroque or Roccoco Benedictine abbeys in Bavaria, 
Austria, and Switzerland—are ‘as gay as the theatres 
and ballrooms they resemble. Worship in such buildings 
seems veritably a dance.’! No more perfect décor could 
be imagined than these seventeenth and eighteenth 
century choirs for Vespers rendered as a sort of ‘matinée- 
musicale’, sometimes accompanied by an orchestra. For 
the choirs themselves can only be described as ‘petrified 
sonatas, minuettes, madrigals, preludes; chamber music 
in stucco, marble, ivory, and precious woods; cantilenas 
of volute and scroll, candenzas of cornices. Architecture 
dissolved and was drowned in music’.? It should be 
mentioned that many of these buildings were designed 
by monk-architects,, so it is obvious that they express 
the soul of contemporary monasticism, and its attitude 
towards the Divine Office and the right setting for it. 

In some of the Swiss abbeys the Divine Office is 
normally recited in an ‘upper room’ which is inaccessible 


to the laity. 


1. I. Watkin: Catholic Art and Culture, p. 121. 
2 Spengler: Der Untergang des Abendlandes. Vol I, ch. tv, pp. 383-4+ 
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In France the monks, as a whole, were more 
conservative. It was not until well on in the seventeenth 
century that screens began to be taken down in abbey 
churches. Where the solid jubés were removed, more 
often than not they were replaced by open screens of 
metal, marble, or stone. It is very rare in France to 
find a monastic choir of the Counter-Reformation period 
hidden away behind the high altar or secluded in a chapel, 
as in Italy. Sometimes the only division between the nave 
and the choir was a low balustrade. The same conser- 
vative mentality towards the position of the choir is 
found in Belgium. Here classical screens, pierced with 
opening arches, were often substituted for the mediaeval 
solid screens. In Spanish abbeys the choir is often hidden 
out of sight in a gallery, or placed at the west end of 
the nave, with space for the lay congregation between 
it and the sanctuary. Thus the traditional urge for privacy 
was obtained by other means. 

When the Basilica of St Paul’s-outside-the-walls was 
rebuilt after the fire of 1823, two choirs were provided; 
the one in the apse of the basilica, the other in the 
chapel of San Lorenzo off the south transept. At the 
present time the former is used only on Sundays for 
Terce, High Mass and Vespers. On week-days the 
Conventual Mass, with the accompanying Little Hours, 
takes place in the choir-chapel. Matins, Lauds, Prime, 
None, and Compline are always recited in the coretto, 
otherwise the Chapel of St Gregory VII, situated within 
the monastery. This arrangement of several choirs is 
interesting as it is a survival of sixth century customs. 

Benedictine monasticism disappeared in most countries 
of Europe during the French Revolution and_ the 
Napoleonic wars, and it was not until the second decade 
of the nineteenth century that it began to revive and 
take on a new lease of life. The modern planning of 
the choir in most abbey churches, both in Europe and 
North America, has. been influenced by the fact that the 
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particular Congregations which have increased and 
multiplied have been those whose founders were familiar 
with open choirs between the nave and the high altar. 

It may be-of interest to give, by way of appendix, a 
few details about the choir planning in monasteries of 
the various Eastern churches. The Divine Office as 
performed by these monks is much longer and. more 
complicated than in the West. There are no breviaries, 
so the different parts of the services have to be read or 
chanted from several books. 

In monasteries of the Orthodox Eastern Church the 
choir is usually ona slightly higher level than the rest of 
the nave, in front of the eikonostasis. The monks stand 
in stalls, ranged on both sides of the church—in the two 
transepts, if they exist. On the north side of the choir 
is the deacon’s ambo, otherwise a small reading-desk 
standing on a platform. In Coptic monasteries the choir 
is generally separated from the nave by a screen of open 
lattice-work, and one step above the main level of the 
nave. The sanctuary is cut off from the choir by a solid 
wall of wood, known as the haikal, which corresponds 
to an eikonostasis, but is not adorned with pictures of 
saints. The Abyssinian choirs are generally enclosed 
behind screens. In Armenian monastic churches a low 
wall or screen divides the men’s part of the nave from the 
choir. The altar is entirely open. There is no eikonostasis. 
The planning of the Jacobite choirs is somewhat similar. 
In the typical church of the Malabar Jacobites the choir 
is cut off from the nave by a low wall. A curtain is drawn 
before the altar during parts of the Liturgy. The Nestorian 
monastic choirs are placed on the east side of a low wall 
across the nave. The altar is completely hidden, and 
access to the sanctuary is through a very small door. 
Thus it will be seen that the general position for the 
choirs in Eastern churches corresponds with that of 
the Roman basilicas. ; 
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The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah by Christopher R. North 
(Professor of Hebrew in University College of North Wales, 
Bangor). Pp. viii and 247 (Oxford University Press: London 
Geoffrey Cumberlege) rss. 


HE main theme.of the second part of the Book of Isaias 

(ch. xt-Lv) is the Restoration. Four isolated passages, however, 
usually called the Servant Songs, depict instead the mysterious 
figure of the Servant of Yahweh. God himself first introduces his 
Servant, particularly dear to him and charged with a mission of 
spiritual enlightenment to the Gentiles, contrasted in its mode 
of execution with the military mission of Cyrus (xi, 1-4). In 
the second Song the Servant informs us that his labours are vain 
but that he perseveres in his task undaunted and full of confidence. 
Yahweh consoles him with the announcement that his mission to 
Israel is of little consequence compared with his far more important 
mission to the Gentiles (xLIx, 1-6). The third Song depicts a further 
stage in the Servant’s career in which indifference and opposition 
have become hostility and persecution. His docility, patience and 
assurance of ultimate success remain unaltered (L, 4-9). Finally 
in the fourth Song it is first announced that the Servant shall be 
mightily exalted, that he shall be adjudged to transcend all human 
experience. He is then depicted as the man of sorrows, innocent 
of sin, expiating by his sufferings the sins of his fellowmen and 
rejoicing after his sacrificial death in the reward of his labours, 
a numberless spiritual progeny (Lu, 13-LUI, 12). The mission is 
announced in the first Song, its accomplishment by vicarious 
expiation at the end of the fourth, the stages af its accomplishment: 
failure, persecution and death in the second, third and fourth Songs. 
The Jews with rare exceptions interpreted the Servant as Israel, 
relying chiefly on the title, Servant of Yahweh, given to Israel in 
six Deutero-Isaian passages. The Church from the very beginning, 
as the Gospels attest, discerned in him a prophetic adumbration of 
the Redeemer. Only towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
owing to the rise of Rationalism and the denial of supernatural 
revelation, did the messianic interpretation begin to be abandoned. 
It has always been upheld by Catholic scholars with two negligible 
exceptions in the modernistic period, and has always found adherents 
among non-Catholic believers especially in Germany. The critical 
approach to the problem differs from the Catholic in ignoring the 
New Testament and tradition and seeking the interpretation of the 
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Songs in the psychology of their author and the circumstances of 
his time. The collective interpretation was at first more popular, 
usually in a modified form to avoid obvious objections suggested 
by the contrast, in character between the Servant and Israel and 
the mission of the Servant to Israel. The Servant was interpreted 
either as a part of Israel—the pious element or the prophets or 
the priests—or as an ideal Israel conceived’ as at once identical 
with and yet distinct from the real Israel. Duhm’s discovery in 
1892 that the Servant Songs were originally a separate composition, 
subsequently incorporated in Deutero-lIsaias, deprived the Israel 
interpretation of its main support and brought individual inter- 
pretations into favour. The Songs were, however, usually supposed 
to contain history rather than prophecy and the Servant was identified 
in turn with many historical personages. Few of these new inter- 
pretations have outlived their authors and none has found general 
acceptance. 

Professor North’s recent publication will be warmly welcomed 
as a very able and penetrating study of this fascinating problem. 
In the first part of his work, which is historical, he records the 
various interpretations of the Servant and the arguments advanced 
on their behalf by their proposers and defenders. Catholic scholars 
are not neglected, and Fischer is particularly and deservedly 
commended for his enlightening contributions to the discussion. 
Vaccari’s article: I carmi del Servo di Jahve. Ultime risonanze e dis- 
cussioni in Miscellanea Biblica II (Roma 1934) 216-44, seems to 
have escaped the author’s notice. It is not included in his very 
complete bibliography. The historical study is instructive. It shows 
the complexity of the problem from the critical point of view and 
the difficulty of finding a solution which satisfies, not some, but 
all the requirements of the texts. 

Professor North begins the second and main part of his study 
with a careful translation and judicious textual criticism, first 
of the four passages generally regarded as Servant Songs, then of 
subsidiary passages occasionally included in that category. He 
disagrees with Fischer but agrees with Vaccari in rejecting the 
claims of the latter. He respects the text and avoids unnecessary 
emendation, but is hardly justified in rejecting ‘a light to the 
nations’ (xLu, 6). The figure of the Servant as depicted in the 
Songs is next very carefully delineated. This is the most vital element 
of the problem. The individuality of the Servant is stressed, but a 
distinction is made between what can be definitely deduced from 
the texts and what must remain obscure at least until the main 
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problem is solved. The author agrees with Fischer in regarding 
the mission of the Servant to Israel as political and referring it to 
the Restoration. We prefer with Vaccari to distinguish between 
the entirely spiritual and messianic mission assigned to the Servant 
(xix, 5) and the political mission previously assigned to Cyrus 
and declared unworthy of the Servant (xLIx, 6). The following 
chapter on the authorship of the Songs will be appreciated by 
scholars. A minute investigation of the linguistic evidence enables 
the author to attribute three of the Songs with considerable con- 
fidence to Deutero-Isaias and to show that the objections made 
to a similar authorship of the fourth Song are inconclusive. Finall 

the various interpretations of the Servant are classified and critically 
examined. The messianic interpretation alone survives. The anony- 
mous Servant is contrasted with the Israel Servant. He is not a 
collectivity but a real individual, too gigantic in stature to be 
found in past history or among the prophet’s contemporaries. 

We cannot follow Professor North when he regards Christ’s 
interpretation of the Servant as fallible and suggests the encourage- 
ment of Christ in his mission as the divine purpose of the prophecy. 
These points lie outside the main problem as he conceives it. To 
this his book is undoubtedly a very objective and valuable 
contribution. EDMUND POWER, S.J. 

Ethérie. Journal de Voyage. Latin Text, Introduction and Translation 
by Héléne Pétré. Pp. 284 (Sources Chrétiennes. Editions du Cerf) 
400 frs 
P-p HE ‘Itinerarium Aetheriae’, as the authorities now seem 

[i the most part agreed to call the work which used to 

be known as the ‘Peregrinatio Silviae’, is an extremel 
important source-book for anyone wishing to study the life of the 
Church in the early Christian Empire (the date of Aetheria’s 
journey has been disputed, but it seems most probable that it 
should be placed somewhere about 400 a.p.). It is important as 
a source of information and nothing more. We should not expect, 
and we certainly do not find, anything of direct theological import- 
ance in Aetheria’s account of her wide-ranging pilgrimages in the 
Near East: nor is there anything particularly edifying—though 
there is nothing unedifying either—in the spirit of pious tourism 
and feminine clericaiism (with a special enthusiasm for monks) 
in which this aristocratic nun from Spain or South Gaul recounts 
her visits to the various shrines and her reception by the local 
clergy and religious. But anyone in search of information about 
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the Christian topography of the Egyptian border, the Sinai peninsula 
and Mesopotamia, the Holy Places of Jerusalem and the liturgy 
of the Church there, which is described in great detail, and the 
organization of clergy and religious in the Near East at this period 
will find a great deal of the utmost value: and the Latin in which 
the book is written is itself of the very greatest interest. 

The present edition is very well fitted to enable the student 
to derive all possible benefit from Aetheria’s text. Dr Pétré’s text, 
translation and notes all seem thoroughly satisfactory, and she has 
also provided an excellent introduction (of 95 pages) in which 
questions of date, authorship and topography and the uniquely 
valuable information about the Jerusalem Liturgy, as well as 
questions of ecclesiastical organization, are discussed. These long 
introductions are a special and most valuable feature of the series 
Sources Chrétiennes. Earlier volumes have already included in this 
form work of very great theological and exegetical, as well as scholarly 
interest (notably Pére de Lubac’s introductions to Origen’s Homilies). 

Dr Pétré contents herself with a short note on Aetheria’s language 
and style, and wisely refers the student here to Léfstedt’s great 
Philologischer Kommentar zur Peregrinatio Aetheriae, a work absolutely 
indispensable to any student of Vulgar or late Latin. Aetheria of 
course is not writing Vulgar Latin, the spoken Latin of the illiterate 
man-in-the-street (which by her time, even in Italy, was probably 
hardly any longer to be recognized as Latin at all). In fact she 
sometimes shows signs of taking particular pains not to do so, 
falling over backwards into solecisms the exact reverse of those 
current in vulgar speech, ix a way very characteristic of the Latin 
of the half-educated (e.g. she uses alius where classical Latin would 
require alter because the vulgar used alter indiscriminately for 
alius). But her Latin is far closer to that of common speech than 
that of the great Latin Fathers who were steeped in the classical 
literary-rhetorical tradition. Aetheria shows not the smallest 
tincture of classical literature or rhetoric, still less of course of 
philosophy. Her education has been entirely Biblical, and she 
knows the Scriptures extremely well: but there is no sign of any 
acquaintance with or interest in anything beyond. This is significant 
as showing (along with much other evidence) how very few indeed 
there were in the early Christian Empire who had the mastery 
of both traditions, that of Scripture and the Church, and that of 
the pagan classical culture, which was possessed by the great 
Fathers and Doctors by whom we are sometimes inclined to judge 


their whole period. 
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Aetheria’s account of the Jerusalem Liturgy, the most interesting 
part of her book, has been so thoroughly discussed and investigated 
by specialists that it would be impertinent for the present reviewer 
to say much about it. But there is one feature of her account 
which strikes a non-specialist reader very forcibly. This is how 
clearly it shows the artificiality of certain oppositions which some 
modern writers insist upon between Eastern and Western Christian 
spirituality; or between a ‘Western late-mediaeval’ emphasis on 
the Passion and a ‘primitive and Eastern’ emphasis on the 
Resurrection; or between a devotion (also alleged to be Western 
and late-mediaeval in origin) which concentrates on our Lord’s 
Humanity and the incidents of his life on earth, and one which 
passes over them to the inner mysteries of our religion. For Aetheria 
the Paschal Liturgy at Jerusalem is just like what she is used to at 
home (Vigiliae autem paschales sic fiunt, quemadmodum ad nos, ch. 
xxxvill). When the bishop reads the account of the Resurrection 
on Sunday morning, at the Anastasis itself, it is clearly not separated 
from that of the Passion, for what strikes Aetheria is the passionate 
weeping and lamentation of the congregation (tantus rugitus et 
-mugitus—et tantae lacrimae, ch. xxiv) at the account of our Lord’s 
sufferings. And her whole account of Holy Week in Jerusalem is 
of course a description of bishop, clergy and people following in 
every detail, and even imitating, the last events of our Lord’s 
life on earth with the most intense and emotional compassion: 
and this in a place where, as St Cyril’s catecheses, preached not 
so very long before, clearly show, there was no lack of under- 
standing of the great mysteries of the Faith and where the “mysteric’ 
approach to the Liturgy was not excluded by the historical-com- 
memorative. In the City of the Passion and Resurrection the 
Paschal Fact remained a unity. Au ist. ae 

The Definition of Good by A. C. Ewing. Pp. 215. (New York, the 
Macmillan Company; London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd). 
12s. 6d. 


S might be expected, this is a very closely-reasoned book 
Aw therefore difficult to summarize; in outline the argument 

runs as follows. First Dr Ewing discusses subjectivism, which 
in its simplest form means that ‘ethical judgments, though genuine 
judgments, assert only that the person who makes the judgment 
has or tends to have certain feelings’ (p. 4). The results to which 
the theory leads are carefully explained, and the conclusion is: 
‘to me the consequences I have mentioned are all quite incredible 
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and constitute a fully sufficient reductio ad absurdum’ (p. 7). The 
theory that ethical judgments are really commands, wishes or 
exclamations is also discussed and rejected. This leads to con- 
sideration of naturalism, ‘which, while admitting that ethical 
propositions are sometimes true, analyses ethical concepts soiel 
in terms of the concepts of a natural science’ (p. 36). To this, too, 
there are fatal objections. Ethical propositions are not just vaguely 
expressed propositions about statistics; moreover we can always 
see that it is quite sensible to ask whether the good as defined by 
the naturalist is really good, this showing that the definition has 
not really covered the idea of good (p. 41). All forms of the desire 
theory are rejected. Then there is a chapter on the coherence 
theory of ethics: none of its interpretations ‘can be regarded as 
giving either the analysis or the sole ground of goodness, but the 
do all bring out important features of the good life’ (p. 99). Other 
non-naturalist definitions are next considered, among them the 
definition of good in terms of a good specimen of a class (p. 105). 
This is not far from the scholastic view that nature is the moral 
criterion, but the theory is rejected on the ground that ‘the notion 
of doing efficiently what one’s class normally does is not one from 
which obligation can be derived’ (p. 106). Theological definitions 
are also rejected because ‘we can find no necessary relation between 
being commanded by God and being obligatory, unless we already 
assume the goodness of God, thus exposing ourselves to a vicious 
circle’ (p. 109). The next chapter deals with different meanings 
of ‘good’ and ‘ought’, ten meanings of good being distinguished, 
ten corresponding meanings of bad, and three of ought. The dis- 
cussion then passes to the question whether it is possible to define 
‘good’ or ‘ought’ in terms of the other. This is an intricate piece 
of reasoning, and the definition of good is proposed: “fitting object 
of a pro attitude’ (p. 166). Various possible objections to the 
proposed definition are considered, while the final chapter deals 
with some consequences of the analysis. 

Enough, I hope, has been said to show the general character of 
this book, and also to show that an adequate discussion of all it 
contains would require another book of at least equal length. To 
sum up, it is the work of an eminent philosopher, and is an important 
contribution to ethical studies. The criticism of subjectivism and 
naturalism is particularly effective, and it is a puzzle to know what 
answer could be made to it. The positive theory, however, seems 
to the present writer less convincing, and there does not seem to 
be any argument advanced which would tell against the scholastic 
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theory properly understood. Why cannot we maintain that good 
in its simplest meaning is the same as existence or being, only 
emphasizing a special aspect of the notion ? This would explain why 
it is that good can be used in so many different senses. Why cannot 
we say that good is what realizes the purpose or nature of a thing ? 
It is true that this does not of itself cover the notion of moral 
‘ought’, but an explanation seems quite possible. Why cannot 
we say that ‘ought’ in general implies a necessary means to an end, 
and that moral ‘ought’ implies a necessary means to a necessary 
end ? Moral ‘ought’, we suggest, is on analysis the perception of 
good precisely as willed by God, the source of all being and all 
good and all morality, and therefore of good as binding on all 
creatures. The good of our nature ought (morally) to be realized 
because we perceive it as willed by the will which is perceived 
as binding us when we experience moral obligation. Thus there is 
no vicious circle when we say the ‘A ought to be done’ is to be 
analysed as “A is commanded by God’ (p. 106). Dr Ewing says: 
‘A theist holds that trees or stones could not exist without God; 
but he will not therefore insist that all our common sense prop- 
ositions about trees and stones have to be analysed in such a way 
as co include the notion of God’ (p. 107). But this is just the point 
we should like to see discussed. There seem excellent reasons 
for holding that the analysis of the idea ‘existing tree or stone’ does 
in fact lead us to the idea ‘tree or stone depending for its existence 
upon God’. What we are suggesting is that the scholastic metaphysic 
can be validly stated and that when so stated, it makes a valid 
foundation for a sound ethical theory. We should hold that moral 
‘ought’ is a special and unique perception of the binding force of 
the end of our nature as willed by God, not a mere deduction from 
general principles. In conclusion it is worth pointing out that the 
scholastic theory in no way conflicts with much that is put forward 
in this book. The definition of good in terms of fittingness can be 
accepted if explained to mean that good is what fits a thing’s 
nature, and that it is fittiag that we should recognize this fittingness, 
because truth makes us good, DOM (MARK -PONTIEES 
La Connaissance Humaine, sa nature et sa valeur critique. By 


Léon Veuthey.Pp. 365 (Rome, Officium Libri Catholici) n.p. 
ING ee theory of knowledge, as M. Georges van 


Riet has recently shown in detail, is a field in which general 
agreement is rare. Since the majority of its problems had 
been neither asked nor answered in the Middle Ages, and since 
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they had accumulated in a somewhat haphazard way through the 
speculations of various later thinkers, the neoscholastics from the 
middle of the nineteenth century onwards had to incorporate a 
new department into their systems and to discuss its general logical 
structure as well as to answer its questions in particular. It is 
scarcely surprising that their efforts were not uniformly successful. 
They had to consider both the nature and validity of knowledge 
in general and the questions which arise when we ask what precisely 
we are able to know. M. van Riet’s survey confirms in at least one 
reader the impression that, while much of interest and importance 
has been said about knowledge in general, scandalously little 
attention has been paid to more specific questions about what we 
are able to know. For that is surely where the principal difficulties 
occur. If we know anything at all, then by definition the fact is so, 
and, at the risk of appearing simple-minded, we may venture to 
assert that a brief fundamental reflexion on what knowledge means 
is sufficient to put out of court both the doctrine of representative 
ideas and the more subtle Kantian phenomenalism. There are, of 
course, plenty of questions about how we are able to know, but 
these presuppose that we do know and, therefore, belong to meta- 
physical psychology rather than to epistemology as it is usually 
understood. 

When, however, we ask what we are able to know, we are faced 
with all the intricate problems which have been formulated especially 
by the British empirical tradition of philosophy. The kind of 
philosopher who asks what exactly we mean when we sa that 
we see a table has received comparatively little help from the 
neoscholastics. At present he is inclined to give up the quest and 
to say that we only have sensations and talk about them in various 
complicated ways. That is all the more reason for trying to convince 
him that we really see tables and that to see a table is not merely 
seeing but an intellectual act. It is unfortunate that, if he hopefully 
turned to the neoscholastics, he would find that their earlier 
representatives, while condemning Reid’s epistemology in the 
abstract, practically adopted Reid’s theory of experience, declaring 
the judgments of common-sense to be obvious in their own right. 
When Mercier attempted a more thorough reflexion on experience, 
he reverted in effect to the highly unsatisfactory position of Locke 

and sought an inferential justification of our beliefs about the external 
~ world. It soon became evident that what was required was something 
a little more stringent than Reid and a little less dubious than 
Locke. In the absence of any commanding empirical solution the 
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tendency grew to invoke in the last resort, as in the last line of 
so many of Browning’s poems, the name of God. The Cartesian 
argument from the divine veracity could hardly be revived as it 
stood, but Maréchal’s discussion of the dynamism of the intellect 
and of its tendency towards infinite truth is both a typical and the 
most intellectually imposing example of a common direction of 
thought. It remains true down to this day that the empirical 
philosopher approaching the neoscholastics can find very few 
thinkers who have entered into his questions and tried to answer 
them. 

Pére Veuthey has made an obviously honest attempt to think 
out his own theory of knowledge, and he is persuaded with equally 
obvious honesty that he has found the right answer. Unfortunately, 
both his question and his answer belong not to epistemology but 
to metaphysical psychology. This is what we must substantiate in 
describing his book, and we must begin with his doctrine of truth. 
He thinks that the relationship of our thought to fact comes into 
consideration only in critical discussion, and that purely logical 
truth consists simply in the agreement of conceptual subject with 
conceptual predicate. Real truth, such as the epistemologist con- 
siders, belongs as much to sensation as to understanding, to simple 
apprehension and reasoning as much as to judgment. To this we 
must reply that truth has no meaning except as a correspondence 
of thought with fact and that concepts have no function except 
as a union of mind with actual or possible fact. No sort of truth 
can be confined to concepts as such or separated from the relation- 
ship of thought to reality. Truth belongs to mental contents in so 
far as they profess to be apprehensions of actual or possible fact, 
which is to say, precisely in so far as they are judgments. A sensation 
of red is not true; it simply is. A concept of redness is not true; 
it is merely an abstraction. A judgment that this is red may be true, 
for it refers itself to reality, and its validity can be ascertained 
by what really is. The traditional assertion that truth resides in 
the judgment is evidently justified, because judgment is precisely 
the act of mind which refers itself to fact. 

This untenable dichotomy of logical and real truth commands 
Pére Veuthey’s formulation of the critical problem. He takes for 
granted that we do know things other than ourselves, but thinks 
that we must ask how that immanent act which is an act of knowing 
can attain things which are other than the subject. We must indeed 
ask this question, but the whole of epistemology is presupposed. 
Epistemology, we may repeat, asks what knowledge is and what 
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precisely we are able to know. Pére Veuthey’s problem arises 
only when we have answered these questions, and it is a problem 
which belongs to the metaphysical section of psychology. When 
we are clear that we do see tables, we have to ask how this is 
possible. But epistemology is concerned with the fact that we see 
tables and with what it means when we say that we see tables. 
Pére Veuthey answers his question by referring to the intellect 
as a capacity for the infinite; nothing lies outside the scope of 
mind. He thinks that our notion of infinite being is positive, and 
he implies, in the manner of the ontological argument, that the 
existence of infinite being is self-evident. Since we know that 
God exists and that in God thought and being are perfectly one, 
we can see how in finite minds thought and being may be imperfectly 
but genuinely one. Thus the problem raised by the immanence 
of mental operations is resolved. No doubt the divine being gives 
the final metaphysical explanation of the possibility of thinking, 
as indeed of everything else, but it is scarcely necessary to repeat 
that this is a metaphysical and not an epistemological explanation. 
For those of us who do not accept the ontological argument 
epistemological problems cannot be solved by pure metaphysics 
but have to be prosaically examined on their own merits. In any 
‘case it is highly doubtful whether the problem of immanence is 
so central in epistemology as Pére Veuthey seems to think. Is it 
not the result of a rather crude spatialization of the spiritual activity 


of thought ? D. J. B. HAWKINS. 


Essays in Philosophy and other Pieces by arr: Ritchie: Pp.)208 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) 12s. 6d. 

HIS medley is by its very comprehensiveness difficult to 

| review. And the reviewer has found it more difficult because 

Prof. Ritchie’s approach to philosophy is remote from his 

his own. Prof. Ritchie, it would appear, approaches it from the 

standpoint of the positive sciences with which he is clearly well 

acquainted. The reviewer, devoid of scientific training or knowledge, 

approaches it rather as a study of being such as it is known in all 

human knowledge, even the simplest. Hence a frequent difficulty 
in grasping Prof. Ritchie’s idiom. 

Prof. Ritchie is the foe of the pseudo-scientific positivism 
‘which rejects metaphysics out of hand. He devotes an essay to 
destructive criticism of Ayer’s Logical Positivism, and refutes him 
even more trenchantly under the thinnest of disguises in a charmingly 
written Platonic dialogue entitled Antiphon, Antiphon the Sophist 
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being in fact Prof. Ayer. The refutation of Ayer’s (Antiphon’s) 
assertion that propositions affirming or denying God’s existence 
are meaningless is crushing. Prof. Ritchie has no difficulty in proving 
it self-contradictory. But his formal refutation of logical positivism 
is not so satisfactory. True, he disproves Ayer’s phenomenalism. 
But, in our opinion, this is not an essential doctrine of logical 
positivism. Its essence, we think, is the dogma assumed a_ priori 
that all knowledge and therefore every significant proposition 
must be in principle verifiable by sense experience. What should 
and may be shown is that we can and do know what is not verifiable 
by sensible experience, and that in fact no experience is purely 
a sense datum. The later point is not sufficiently emphasized by 
Prof. Ritchie. We are both sorry and somewhat surprised that 
he should agree with Prof. Ayer that no factual proposition can 
be more than probable. In our opinion it would be obviously 
absurd to say ‘It is overwhelmingly probable but not certain that 
London is the capital of England and situated on the Thames, or 
that England declared war on Germany in 1939’. There is a point 
at which we have an evident insight of a truth. 

Though Prof. Ritchie defends the truth of religion he has not 
sufficiently emancipated himself from the prejudices of an out- 
moded modernism. 

He would reduce miracles to the emotional effects produced 
by an outstanding religious leader or the powerful awareness of 
a purely spiritual religious reality. They express, he holds, a 
religious view of events in themselves wholly natural, a view 
analogous to that which a man of poetic sensibility takes of natural 
objects which he sees in a light other than that of utility or science. 
They cannot therefore convince unbelievers. Miracles, surely, 
such as those at Lourdes are eminently calculated to convince 
the unbeliever. 

Prof. Ritchie has a stronger case when he urges that we cannot 
be so sure as St Thomas was of the limits to natural possibility, 
that an event is beyond the power of any natural cause to produce. 
We would go so far to meet this objection as to say that very 
often we can conclude only that a particular event is a special 
interposition and work of God, without deciding whether he has 
used natural agencies and forces, has enlarged their normal operation 
or transcended them entirely. And we venture to think that, 
provided the event is known to be God’s special intervention, 
the answer to the further question matters little. God’s 
hand in drying the Jordan to make way for Joshua’s army is no 
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less clear because we know that his instrument was a seismic 
disturbance which at very rare intervals dams up the stream. Prof. 
Ritchie, however, bound by the deep-rooted prejudice, radically 
refuted by the Incarnation, that religion and the Divine action 
must be confined’ to the spiritual order, rejects a priori not only 
special divine interventions in the corporeal order but the efficacy 
and justification of prayer for material blessings, rain for example 
or fine weather. Because, as he truly points out, we can no 
longer understand our Lord’s Resurrection and Ascension in 
terms of a discredited cosmology, it does not follow, as he takes 
for granted, that therefore they had nothing to do with events 
in the physical order. Unless the Resurrection, in particular, 
means that our Lord’s Body rose from the tomb transformed and 
spiritualized, but corporeal nevertheless, it is not the event which 
has been the keystone of Christian belief. 

Prof. Ritchie’s treatment of immortality is unsatisfactory. We 
agree with him that religious experience of the Divine Eternity is 
the only wholly conclusive argument for immortality. But he fails to 
see that, unless this experience is itself to perish with the swift passage 
of man’s earthly years, there must be an endurance or survival of the 
individual after death as its abiding subject. In other words, you 
cannot, as he does, divide sharply survival, or its variant ‘the in- 
destructibility of the spiritual substance,’ from eternal life, as 
though the third could be affirmed without implying one of the other 
two. It must, however, be said that Prof. Ritchie is evidently 
aware of this difficulty in his position and is correspondingly 
tentative and undecided in his conclusion. E. I. WATKIN. 

Paradox in Chesterton by Hugh Kenner (with an introduction 
by Herbert Marshal] McLuhan). Pp. xxii + 156 (Sheed and Ward) 
Js. 6d. . 


WRITER so highly individualistic as Chesterton doés not 
Ae himself easily to the dissections of criticism. The critics 

may dissect for analysis, but they must put back the parts 
with the greatest care; for there is no mistaking the genuine 
article. Mr McLuhan does not reassure us in his introduction. He 
says that we must admire Chesterton for his metaphysics, not for 
his poetry or prose: ‘It is absurd to value Chesterton for that 
large and unassimilated heritage he got from William Morris, 
the big, epic dramaturgic gestures, riotous colour, mediaeval 
trappings, ballad themes and banal rhythms. . . From Rossetti 
came those pale auburn-haired beauties who invariably haunt his 
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stories. The tiresome alliteration is from Swinburne. From Edward 
Lear came the vein of anarchic nursery wisdom which served the 
Victorians as a strategy for keeping sane.’ This last sentence is 
qualified in deference to Chesterton’s childlike Christianity, but 
also as an excuse for further detective-play: there is ‘the desperate 
jauntiness and pseudo-energy of the world of Stevensonian 
romance’; there is also, believe it or not, ‘the note of professional 
heartiness’ borrowed from Stevenson’s master, Henley. 

I have quoted from the introduction, because it is not so much ° 
an introduction as the expression of Mr McLuhan’s ideas on 

Chesterton, which seem to correspond fairly closely to Mr Kenner’s, 

except that, in so far as it is the latter that is writing the book, 

he has not the same privilege of being brief. The book’s main 

point is that Chesterton’s greatness lies in his use of paradox, 

not so much as a rhetorical trick but rather as a concise reflexion 

of reality, the fruit of his intuition of being, which he shares, this 

time without borrowing, with St Thomas. ‘The point is that the 

paradoxes sit by the springs of truth and not merely at the well- 

head of the Chesterton humour; if, as he shows, you put the simplest 

truths in the simplest language, that language will seem to be 

contradicting itself, because of something inherently irreconcilable 

in the truths.’ There follows a quotation from Heretics on ‘the 

paradox of hope or faith—that the more hopeless is the situation, 

the more hopeful must be the man’. Supposing, however (to 

pause and consider this typical example), it were paraphrased 

thus: “Hope is called for when success is in doubt; the greater 

the doubt, the greater must be the hope’. It is no longer paradoxical, 

no longer as trenchant, but equally true. There can, in fact, be 

nothing ‘inherently irreconcilable’ in truths, any more than in 

truth itself. Certainly, there is often mystery, and the paradox 
can bring this home to us; but mystery is due to the limitations 

of human reason; and that, for Chesterton, was the whole point 
—and the whole joke. 

Later, however, Mr Kenner qualifies himself. The Chestertonian 
intuition rests mainly on the idea of analogy, a principle ‘of which 
paradox is the child’: ‘analogy has to do with comparison, as 
paradox has to do with contradiction, for putting things side by 
side is a necessary preliminary to having them clash’, and it is 
analogy which saves them from clashing directly. Presumably, 
therefore, the contradiction is only apparent and can be explained 
by analogy; but surely analogy is an exact concept proper to dis- 
cursive reasoning, as seems clear from the quotation from Phelan 
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on pp. 147-8, although it may involve an ambiguous use of words 
that lends itself to paradox. 

Mr Kenner does a useful service in stressing Chesterton’s 
absorption in concrete reality and his ability to strike at truth 
through the particular. Chesterton had the imagination to see 
the interconnectedness of things as well as the power to reason 
it out. In other words, like Plato, he thought in the ‘image language’ 
of the poet as well as the propositional language of the logician. 
This may well be intuition, but it has only an accidental connexion 
with paradox. Had he not jettisoned so much at the start, Mr 
Kenner might well have developed his thesis on these lines. In 
such a case, he would surely have realized that Chesterton’s 
‘heartiness’ and sense of mystery sprung from the same source: 

The men signed of the cross of Christ 


Go gaily in the dark. J. R. COLEBURT. 


On Being a Student by Pierre Danchin, translated by John Dingle, 
with an introduction by Bonamy Dobrée. Pp. 62 (Harvill Press) 
35. 6d. 


HIS vigorous pamphlet should be read by all University 
students. Its author, a distinguished member of the Résistance, 
now holds a chair at the University of Algiers. 

M. Danchin insists that the student has a real vocation. He is 
at the University to study. Study, the search for truth, is his prime 
duty. Society allows him these years of economic freedom for 
this precise purpose. He owes it to society to fulfil it. He must 
seek truth both for the good of his own soul and to prepare him 
for his future career, his future contribution to the common 
good. The student world is permanent, though the individual 
student only passes through it. During his years at the University, 
he has his duty to that ancient and indispensable institution. 

The author deduces his treatment of the burning question of 
specialization from the fact of the twofold student vocation. 
Specialization is good in so far as it serves to crystallize study 
and experience, in so far as it prevents dilettantism. It is dangerous 
if it becomes a mere clinging to a syllabus, a set of blinkers pre- 
venting a view of life as a whole, of truth in its infinite variety. 

The pamphlet. insists on the need for ideas and life to cross- 
fertilize one another. It has no praise for the ‘disinterested’ study of 
- men and their philosophies, for the docketing, classifying mind, 
which refuses the responsibility of judgment and action. Every 
profession, it is argued, needs a philosophy of the whole man. 
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M. Danchin tells the student to seek ‘the closest possibleunion 
between our thought and life’ and urges ‘the parallel development 
of our intellect and personality built on a sense of reality, will 
and love’. 

The criticisms specifically aimed at the French university do 
not often apply to our own. M. Danchin quotes frequently from 
Newman. His knowledge of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ University life’ seems 
confined to America. This is perhaps unfortunate, as the com- 
munity life of our older Universities would have much to teach 
him. 

This pamphlet is an excellent example of the penetration of 
Catholic ideals into our neo-pagan society. Bonamy Dobrée. writes 
in his introduction: ‘What he presents is a fine and coherent vision, 
which must appeal to all those who see in the University idea 
something more that a convenient mechanism. This conception 
is clearly shot through and through with the Catholic conception 
of life; but we need not share his faith to be inspired and pro- 
foundly touched by the practical ideal which he sets so persuasively 
before us.’ REGINALD F. TREVETT. 

The Old Catholic Movement. Its Origins and History by C. B. Moss, 
D.D. Pp. viii + 360 (S.P.C K.). 15s. 

HE view that the Bishop of Rome is Antichrist is not one which 
has, in recent times at least, appealed to the soberest minds in 
the Church of England. Such have rather looked upon Rome 
as a venerable see with which communion is desirable, if the 
price demanded be not judged too exorbitant, and as Englishmen 
are anxious that other countries should copy their own political 
institutions, so Anglicans have wished to see the spread of an 
attitude towards the Papacy analogous to their own. Probably 
the only form of Protestantism capable of making a genuine in-. 
tellectual appeal to an Italian or a Spaniard is Socinianism, and 
the abortive schisms associated with the names of Count Campello 
and Sefior Cabrera support this view. In France and Germany, 
on the other hand, the evolution of a church polity much nearer 
to Anglicanism than that of Trent seemed at one time foreshadowed 
by the Gallican Articles and the Emser Punktat or programme of 
Church reform put forward by the three Ecclesiastical Electors 
and the Archbishop of Salzburg in 1786. 

A generation later during the Congress of Vienna Ignaz Karl 
Heinrich von Wessenberg, an ecclesiastic imbued with Josephist 
ideas, attempted without success to interest the Powers in the 
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creation of a German national church under a primate who, while 
in communion with Rome, should be for practical purposes inde- 
pendent of the Papacy. To this would-be reformer the author 
devotes a chapter. But he does not mention the movement initiated 
about the time of Newman’s conversion by the Silesian priest, 
Johannes Ronge, and known as_ Deutsch-Katholicismus. Granted 
that an unfavourable verdict on the claims to Catholicity of the 
Scandinavian churches were given, the tiny Church of Utrecht 
“was the only non-papal communion in Western Europe which in 
Tractarian eyes could be accepted as Catholic and as such it was 
visited by J. M. Neale. But this church, which had been separated 
from Rome since the controversy over the Bull Unigenitus, was 
a conservative one and not yet prepared for intercommunion with 
Canterbury. A new prospect of breaking down Anglican isolation 
seemed to open up with the definition of Papal Infallibility as a 
result of which a secession of large numbers in France and Germany 
from allegiance to Rome was anticipated. Viewed from an Anglican 
standpoint the Fathers attending the Vatican Council were an 
uninspiring set of men. The majority seemed deficient in intelligence, 
the minority lacking in courage. 

The Romanizing wing of the High Church party was less strong 
than it is now, and most High Churchmen would have probably 
welcomed the withdrawal of the German Episcopate from allegiance 
to the Pope. Instead they had to be content with seeing a church 
of professors without students not unlike the Non-juring church 
of bishops without flocks. This doubtless, as Dr Moss suggests, 
was in part due to the fact that interest in religion was at a low 
ebb and that it was towards the Social Democratic movement 
‘rather than the Old Catholic one that the masses were being drawn. 
The seceders of 1871 at first took up the position that they were 
the authentic representatives of the Catholic Church, as it was 
before the Council, thereby acknowledging the Oecumenical 
authority of the Council of Trent. This position would have con- 
demned the Old Catholics to isolation. 

In 1874 they executed a change of front, bringing with it great 
tactical advantages, by throwing Trent overboard together with 
the other Western councils. The way was thus cleared for a 
‘ rapprochement not only with the Orthodox, but with the Anglicans 
- as well. Not every Anglican, it is true, judged the new movement 
favourably, and Dr Moss would have done well to acquaint himself 
with the verdict of the well-known writer, S. Baring-Gould. 

This clergyman, who had considerable first-hand knowledge of 
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the Old Catholics, both in Germany and Switzerland, said that 
he could conceive nothing more ‘dead and spiritless’ than their 
services. The sermons he found ‘acrimonious and polemical and 
hardly calculated to edify’, and the whole movement appeared 
to him ‘struck with paralysis’. But a more roseate view generally 
prevailed. In the Anglican hierarchy the chief sympathizers were 
Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, a learned and estim- 
able divine, who held the Pope to be Antichrist, and Harold 
Browne, Bishop of Winchester, the exponent of the XXXIX 
Articles. The latter attended the historic ‘reunion conferences’ 
held at Bonn in 1874 and 1875 at which Orthodox delegates were 
also present. The programme was an ambitious one, that of creating 
a united non-papal, but episcopal, church which would show itselr 
a formidable rival to that in communion with Rome. 
Tractarianism was represented by Liddon; for Pusey held aloof, 
fearing that there might be a compromise over the filioque clause. 
It was soon seen that Liddon was nearer to Rome than Déllinger, 
who considered the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception to 
be an ‘impious’ opinion. Dr Moss is not altogether unfamiliar 
with the political background to the conferences, and he doubts 
whether Bismarck’s support did the Old Catholics much good. 
Certainly the Chancellor had serious illusions with regard to the 
probable extent of the movement; for he offered Cardinal von 
Hohenlohe the Archbishopric of Cologne and the primacy of a 
German national church. But the conferences must be viewed 
also as an incident in the project for an international Kulturkampf 
to facilitate which Bismarck was offering his support to the Radical 
party in France. They must in addition be seen in connexion with 
the temporary improvement in Russo-German relations brought 
about by the first “Three Emperors League’ in 1872 and the attempted 
Anglo-Russian rapprochement through the marriage of the Duke 
of Edinburgh to the daughter of Alexander II. However, attention 
is rightly called to the fact that the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8 
by embittering relations between England and Russia rendered 
difficult further conferences in which Anglicans and Orthodox 
participated. Dr Moss seems to underestimate the amount of 
state support which the Old Catholics received in Bavaria. The 
government of Ludwig II, a king who had called Dollinger his 
‘Bossuet’, maintained in their presbyteries several excommunicated 
priests, an attitude finally abandoned only in 1890 after the minister, 
Lutz, had been assured that the Old Catholics had given up doctrines 
defined by the Council of Trent. In doubting whether the 
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Old Catholics should have received a portion of the property 
of the Catholic Church in Germany Dr Moss shows great prudence, 
since admission of this principle would have strengthened the claim 
of Free Churchmen to a share in the endowments of the Church 
of England. The Bonn conferences achieved nothing permanent, 
but in 1881 Reinkens, the Old Catholic bishop, visited England 
as the guest of Harold Browne. In 1889 the remaining barriers 
between the Church of Utrecht and the Old Catholics were removed 
by a declaration that the former admitted the Council of Trent 
only in so far as it was in harmony with the faith of the Primitive 
Church. Agreement between the Old Catholics and the Church 
of Utrecht led to a renewed attempt at union with the Orthodox 
in which the military reunionist, General Kiréev, took part. 
But Kiréev let the cat out of the bag when he said ‘The Old Catholic 
Church is the weapon with which we will tear away Poland from 
the West’. If Dr Moss is unfamiliar with this utterance, he would 
do well to take it to heart. 

The Los von Rom movement in Austria which began in 1898 
(not 1890 as stated on page 296) brought a few adherents to the 
Old Catholic body as did, later, the facilities which it offered 
for divorce and cremation. But, apart from this, Old Catholic 
numbers have not appreciably increased. On the other hand 
isolation has disappeared. As far back as the Lambeth Conference 
of 1888 an active part in seeking to draw the Church of England 
closer to the Old Catholics was being taken by the learned Bishop 
of Salisbury, John Wordsworth, son of Bishop Christopher Words- 
worth, a man who shared his father’s suspicions of Rome while 
rejecting their exegetical basis. But union was still forty years 
ahead and in an instructive chapter entitled ‘False Starts’ we have 
an account of the relations between Anglicans and Old Catholics 
during this period. The outstanding figure in it is a pathetic one, 
that of Arnold Harris Mathew, self-styled ‘Archbishop of London’, 
a man whose career has to be studied in the light of his embitter- 
ment at inability to prove his claim to an extinct peerage before the 
Committee of Privileges of the House of Lords. Union was finally 
achieved by the last Bonn Conference, held on July 2nd, 1931. 
At this gathering, which lasted but one day, the Orthodox were 
not represented. The Old Catholics, so anxious to assure themselves 
that the Church of England was acceptable in other ways, seem 
to have refrained from making awkward inquiries with regard 
to the spread of liberalism. The agreement has been endorsed 
by the great bulk of the Anglican Communion, though the “Church 
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of Ireland’ appears still to be holding aloof. The Old Catholics, 


we are told, have no Romanizing wing. There are no signs of an 
early return to papal allegiance. What of their future? Perhaps 
the ability of the Communist parties of Central Europe to make 
use of their anti-papal feeling may have something to do with it. 
Dr Moss has compiled an interesting survey and- writes with com- 
mendable freedom from sectarian rancour. 

HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON. 


The King’s Good Servant. Papers read to the Thomas More Society 
of London. Ed. R. O’Sullivan, K.c. Pp. 112 (Blackwell) 85. 6d. 


HE selected lectures delivered before the Thomas More 
Society of London, now published under the editorship of 
Mr Richard O’Sullivan, K.c., should be of permanent value 

not only to Catholic lawyers, but to all who wish to realize the 
full implications of the State Religion of Henry VIII on the English 
juridical system. As Mr O’Sullivan writes in his introductory paper, 
‘The death of Sir Thomas More may fairly be said to mark a turning 
point in English law and history’ and for this reason that thereafter 
‘the Judges were obliged to admit that Acts, however morally 
unjust, must be obeyed’. “The legislation which had deposed the 
Pope and made the Church an integral part of the State made it 
clear that the morality of the provisions of the law, or the reasons 
which induced the legislature to pass it, could no longer be regarded 
by the Courts . . . There was no need therefore for the Courts of 
Common Law to be anything but useful servants of the Crown’ 
—so comments the great legal historian Holdsworth, in con- 
firmation of the Editor’s opinion. Thus the opinion grew, repeated 
to this day in many of the text books, that the King in Parliament 
is absolute Sovereign. “The old constitutional balance between 
Church and State was destroyed and with it the teaching of the 
canon law.’ The attempt to prove that the new Anglican church 
was the same as the Catholic concealed the fact that, altogether 
apart from doctrine, the Crown was now supreme in matters 
ecclesiastical as well as civil, and whether the claim was made 
by the King to be Head of the Church (Henry VIII) or Governor 
(Elizabeth) or whether the power was in fact handed over to 
Parliament (as witness the control of worship in the Anglican 
church asserted as late as the recent rejection of a revised prayer 
book), in every case the new religion was through and through 
Erastian and national. Its adoption as a voluntary system in America 
—there openly called ‘Protestant Episcopal’—and the Dominions, 
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has but added to the confusion. In May’s Parliamentary Government 
it is stated (1946) ‘A law may be unjust and contrary ‘to the prin- 
ciples of sound government; but Parliament is not controlled in 
its discretion, and when it errs its errors can only be corrected 
by itself’. Mr O’Sullivan sums up, after quoting the present Attorney 
General to the like effect, ‘Parliamentary jurisprudence is no 
longer a part of ethics; it is a nice calculation of force’. 

The returning tide of Christian philosophy and theology may 
even yet reverse this process, as it is likely to do in the fields of 
economics and foreign relations. Once more, as the result of 
tribulation, it is coming to be recognized that there may be an 
eternal and a natural law to inspire and correct that which is merely 
municipal. All this was implicit in the great refusal of St Thomas More 
to admit the spiritual headship of the Monarch. By his martyrdom 
he asserted the limits of Civil Jurisprudence; rightly therefore 
do Catholic lawyers pay him all honour as a fearless defender of 
the application of the law of God to our mundane problems. 

The possible disparity of morality and law is stressed from 
another angle by Fr Ivo Thomas, o.p. in his address to the Society 
on ‘The limits of Law and Legislation’. More, while in prison, 
asked the inquisitorial Rich, the King’s Solicitor-General, whether 
‘it would be treason to refuse consent to an enactment by Parliament 
that God should not be God’—a blasphemy, incidentally, not 
far removed from the atheistic pronouncements of the Kremlin. 
Rich reluctantly had to answer in the negative. So also, said the 
Saint, ‘Parliament may unmake Kings, but cannot depose Popes’ 
who are God’s Vicars. There is thus a limitation to the omnipotence 
of Parliament, even in the most Erastian of minds, but to the 
Catholic schoolmen, just as Kings cannot ordain injustice, neither 
can Parliament, which is but the King acting on the advice and 
with the advice and consent of Lords and Commons; it is this all- 
important qualification of sovereignty which the modern publicists 
have forgotten. Plato, Cicero and St Thomas Aquinas all distinguish 
between laws which are contrary to divine good and those which 
are but contrary to human good. The latter, though not binding 
on the conscience, may have to be obeyed less social disturbance 
arise; the divine sanctions must never be dishonoured. The claims 
of Henry VIII were contrary to the laws of God, and St Thomas 
More, who must often, like other Judges, have been compelled 
to enforce laws which personally he disapproved, refused at the 
cost of his life to commit the sin of holding the King to be the 
Head of the Church in England. He refused to be a traitor to the 
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Lex Aeterna, and is thus, peculiarly, of reverent significance to 
those Judges and statesmen who have followed after him. 

Fr Andrew Béck in ‘The Common Good in Law and Legislation’ 
asks lawyers ‘How much a Catholic lawyer can feel happy in the 
positivist and Austinian atmosphere of modern legal theory ?’— 
a searching question. The individual is now thought, increasingly, 
to be but a part of the State. Not organically, as was the case in 
the Middle Ages, but as a dependent and functionless unit. To 
St Thomas Aquinas, Society is not an individual being, its personality 
is in its members, not exclusively in itself—at the highest the 
State is but a ‘fictitious personality’, it exists but to serve the ends 
of the only realities, its citizens—‘to think otherwise is to esteem 
man as we do an ant in the anthill or bees in the hive’. The issue, 
as Chambers in his life of More put it, is ‘between the men who 
merely obey the laws of the State, and the men who have, as every 
citizen of Utopia was bound to have, a belief that there is an 
ultimate standard of right and wrong, beyond what the State may 
at any moment command’. 

The same lecturer applies these critical principles in his succeed- 
ing address to the problem of Freedom. He points out that the 
negative conception of unbridled individualism, popular in Victorian 
times, is something other than the Catholic notion of Liberty. 
The distinction is, in Maritain’s phrase, between ‘freedom of 
choice and freedom of autonomy’. The latter alone is a freedom 
for man ‘to be what he is, as he is made and for the purpose for 
which he was made’. In mere undisciplined choice our faculties 
are ‘to be used radically but to be used seldom’. The election to 
obey the Church is an instance of autonomous freedom, agnosticism 
is the perpetuation of choice without principle—the comment 
is my own. Autonomy under God accepts Divine Reason, mere 
arbitrary choice ignores it. When legal learning is merely negative 
as, alas, today and neglects theology, ‘important spheres of human 
activity are contaminated with the canker of secularism’. Fr Leslie 
Watt in ‘Conscience in Court’ emphasizes the same outlook; he 
quotes from the famous Doctor and Student ‘Laws of man not contrary 
to the law of God nor to the law of reason must be observed’. Subject 
to this, says St Thomas More, Judges, being officially appointed 
to interpret laws by applying them to particular cases, are thereby 
invested with public authority. The limitation of their power, 
according to Catholic notions, is thus made clear. Beyond this, in 
my own view, as I have ventured to write in my Judicial Office, 
‘if the legalistic unrighteousness become universal, the only escape 
of a Judge lies in the resignation of his office’. 
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Turning to punishment, Fr Hawkins distinguishes between 
reformation through punishment and reformation associated with 
punishment, a most important matter often forgotten by senti- 
mentalists. This is not to ‘erect the Lex Talionis as a first principle’, 
but to ignore the fact that men do wrong through free will is equally 
undesirable; there is a tendency in these days of psycho-analysis 
and the like to reduce the criminal (and the virtuous man also) 
to the level of subconscious automata; from a Catholic standpoint 
this is wholly reprehensible and ignores the responsibility of man 
to his Creator. Ultimate punishment is for God alone, but the 
State must not ignore man’s civic responsibilities as a free agent, 
and retribution and even deterrence have their place in punishment 
as well as reformation. 

An analysis by Mr W. E. Campbell, of the Utopia, in which the 
subordination of the Natural to the Supernatural is already assumed, 
and a general essay on the Philosophy of Law, delivered at the old 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall, where More sat, by Maritain (Lord Russell of 
Killowen presiding, to whose memory the essays are dedicated) 
complete the series; the philosopher emphasizes in his 
inimitable manner the dependence of the municipal law on 
the natural and the eternal in a Catholic society—one, as Christopher 
Hollis has said, which requires both an instructed priesthood and 
an instructed laity—a thesis which is the burden of all these valuable 
studies of the Thomas More Society. HENRY SLESSER. 


Missarum Sollemnia. Eine Genetische Erkldrung der Rémischen Messe 
by Josef Andreas Jungmann, s.j., Professor in Innsbruck University. 
Volume I: Messe im Wandel der Jahrhunderte, Messe und kirchliche 
Gemeinschaft, Vormesse. Pp. xix + 610. Volume II: Opfermesse. 
Pp. vi + 615. Wien (Herder) 1948. S.142 ($16.20). 

CARCELY three years after the publication of Dom Dix’s 
Gere volume on The Shape of the Liturgy, a still larger volume 

has appeared, from Austria this time, the work of a Jesuit 
Professor of Innsbruck. P. Jungmann has a wide reputation among 
liturgical students for the many books written by him on this 
subject before the war. The two volumes which he now offers 
them are a historical commentary on a very large scale on the 
Roman Mass, which the author undertakes to explain by its origins. 

Dom Dix’s work was in a sense, on more general lines. And 
it was possible for the author to make wider comparisons and 
to open up perhaps wider perspectives. P. Jungmann confines 
himself to writing the history of the Roman Mass. His sketches 
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of oriental and other non-Roman liturgies are in function of their 
usefulness for his particular purpose. This must be borne in 
mind to avoid disappointment. One advantage which the volumes 
of Missarum Sollemnia have over Dom Dix’s work is that they are 
enriched with a considerable mass of references to the most im- 
portant and most recent work which has appeared (up to 1947). 
From this particular point ofview P. Jungmann’s work has an 
exceptional value which war-time restrictions denied to Dom 
Dix’s. Another advantage is a copious index (Dom Dix, for the 
reasons given, provided nothing on_ this scale) which fills some 
fifty pages, printed in parts at the ends of sections and of important 
sub-sections. And, lastly, these volumes are written by a Catholic. 

A short review can give only a very partial idea of the importance 
of these volumes; one may at least say that no liturgical student 
can ignore them. And it is to.be hoped that they will be translated 
into English as soon as possible so as to increase the benefits which 
such a work can confer at a time when liturgical studies are so 
much in the ascendant. English scholars will be interested to 
observe that the author admits, for example, the ascription to 
St Ambrose of the De Sacramentis in agreement with the late Dom 
Hugh Connolly, with the German Benedictine, H. Frank, and the 
Austrian Jesuit, O. Faller (I, p. 67, n. 10); he is very reserved 
on the question of the date of the Didache, and especially in regard 
to those chapters, recently the subject of some discussion, the 
eucharistic character of which seems to him improbable; he does 
not of course accept Lietzmann’s theory of the two forms of the 
primitive Supper (I, p. 35, n. 21). But these conclusions cannot 
be discussed in detail. 

I shall confine myself to criticisms, or rather observations, of 
a general nature. The author knows and often quotes the work 
of A. Baumstark, ‘Liturgie Comparée’ (Amay-Chevetogne, 1940): 
yet I receive the impression that the methods of comparative 
liturgy (even in regard to the Latin Liturgies) have not always 
been properly employed. To give only one example, the author 
has enumerated (II, 37) the very rare Roman offertory chants 
where there seems to be an allusion to the Offerings: but these 
are exceptions, the text of the Roman offertory being in fact 
simply a prayer. But, if he had considered the Mozarabic liturgy, 
he would have found just the opposite, that the liturgical offertory 
chants almost always allude, directly or indirectly, to the offerings 
with such words as munera, holocausta, altare, sacerdos, etc., most . 
frequently recalling the sacrificial atmosphere of the Old Testament. 
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Such a comparison could have led to most interesting results. And 
if, again, he had consulted the offertories of the Milanese liturgy, 
observations of a no less instructive kind might have been made, 
if only in reference to those texts which are common to all three 
liturgies. 

It will be said that one must not expect a manual on the Roman 
liturgy to envisage all possible aspects of the question, especially 
when these aspects have not been considered in detail by previous 
writers. But here lies the difficulty to which I would draw attention. 
Here, as in Dom Dix’s more general field, the synthesis attempted 
by a single scholar becomes harder and harder to achieve, not 
only because the study of the liturgy is still in its infancy and there 
is still a considerable mass of analyses and detailed studies to be 
worked out, but in particular because the task of synthesis cannot be 
the work of a single man, and ought not to be the product of a single 
mind; otherwise we must expect to find, along with penetrating 
analyses on a given author’s special ground, many sketchy and 
superficial views on other aspects of the subject, so enormous 
and profound a subject is the Mass even when considered only 
from the liturgical point of view. 

On particular points of detail some readers may not share the 
author’s opinions. Thus it may be questioned whether he has 
fully understood the school of Maria-Laach, whether he has really 
done justice to the liturgical work of Dom Guéranger in view 
of the peculiar difficulties which the Abbot of Solesmes had to 
overcome. One may also not share the approval which the author 
seems to give here and there to the vernacular liturgy. He devotes 
to the prayers to be said after Mass at the foot of the altar five 
pages, heavily annotated, and in the same size of type as the rest 
of the book. Thereby he seems to suggest that these prayers are on 
the same level as the others; whereas, in prescribing these prayers 
for private Masses, Leo XIII did not place them in the body of the 
Missal, and made no mention of them in the general rubrics, thus 
showing clearly their accidental and occasional character. Since 
they do not form, of themselves, part of the Mass, the Holy See 
could prescribe them at some other point in the liturgy or even 
during para-liturgical functions, or simply suppress them. The 
author would have been well advised to print the fruits of his 
_ researches on this subject in smaller print so as not to encourage 
a falsifying of perspectives, or, better still, to have relegated them 
to an appendix or an excursus. 

But these remarks must not be taken either by the general 
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reader or by the liturgical student as detracting from the great 
value of the information which P. Jungmann has put at their 
disposal. The publication of these volumes is a landmark in the 
triumphant progress of our liturgical studies. pom LOUIS BROU. 


Saint Bernard Mystique (Collection Les Grands Mystiques) by Dom 
Jean Leclercq, bénédictin de Clervaux (Pp. 494) Bruges, Desclée de 
Brouwer. n.p. 

“CNT BERNARD is one of God’s finest achievements’ (p. 247): 
Se is the author’s conclusion, after following his hero from 

the first marks of divine favour until its fulfilment. Step by 
step, Dom Leclercq considers the stages in so full a life, yet his 
aim was not to go over once again the events of a biography already 
sufficiently well known through earlier works, particularly those 
of Vacandard and of W. Williams. Rather he has tried to seek 
out the hidden spring behind the whole of that life, to penetrate 
into the soul of Bernard: from his conversion onwards, Bernard 
received to an advanced degree ‘an experimental awareness of the 
presence of God’ within him. Faced by God’s infinite love, he 
responded with glowing love for his Lord, a love ‘knowing no 
measure’, to use his own expression; this giving of himself was, 
from the ‘start, complete and final, knowing no half-heartedness, 
no partial retreats. Naturally here, while keeping the proper 
proportion, we think of that fullness of grace in our Lady, whose 
devout son St Bernard was (but we would have liked the author 
to have had more time to speak of this): does not Bernard also 
seem, at each moment in his life, to have given all the love he was 
capable of ? As in our Lady, this love is based on a real and profound 
humility: Bernard knows that God is all and he reckons that by 
contrast he is himself nothing, and is capable of nothing. This 
is perhaps more marked in that other aspect of charity which in- 
cludes our neighbour: this, in Bernard, is always fired by a great 
spirit of faith; it is God that he sees in all his brethren, so much 
so that he has none but friends; his opponents for the moment 
very soon come back to him. ‘His friendship is something tender, 
attentive, and devoted’; he can adapt himself to the needs of each 
one (pp. 261, 264); but, since in him everything is really love of 
God, and since he is out to bring all men back to God, he demands 
of them a complete giving, in which there can be no sharing, no 
compromising (pp. 66, 177). If he has preferences, they are for 
the weak: “Those among your religious’, he writes to an Abbot, 
‘whom you find to be doleful, downhearted and discontented, 
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remember that you are their father; they are those who need 
your consolation, your correction, your encouragement ; if you 
intend to carry out your duty, those are the ones you must bear 
with, so as to heal them’ (p. 89). When need be, Bernard can become 
angry: this does not arise from lack of control; it is a manifestation 
of the love of God within him: ‘we must know severity and ruth- 
lessness, when we have to place those we love face to face with 
their duty and to lead them on to choose between good and evil’ 
(p. 93). Charity is what Bernard practices on every possible 
occasion and recommends above all else. And Dom Leclercq is 
right in insisting on where this charity is rooted: ‘That unconquer- 
able logic by which Bernard keeps true to himself in his dealings 
with men cannot come merely from some well constructed 
reasoning, correctly applied to the situations of each day ... . 
This love for his neighbour comes from the depths of his being, 
from that interior sanctuary where he is one with God’ (p. 97). 
Loving God to the degree that we have seen, Bernard could 
not fail to have a passionate love for the Church, Christ’s Bride: 
therein lies the explanation of all his exterior activity. This is 
certainly prodigious, outstripping the normal man’s powers. 
And Bernard did not even have that minimum of physical strength; 
for him as for all men, it is obvious that it is God who is acting 
through him, and it is this which is the safeguard of Bernard’ s 
humility and holiness. To get him to leave the cloister and under- 
take some task for which he does not believe himself made, he 
must find in it the needs of Holy Church ; and when he is con- 
vinced of this, he will give himself entirely, preaching, prophesying, 
performing miracles which he readily admits, yet ascribes to 
God. Whether he is defending the faith against heresies, preaching 
a crusade, advising a Pope, it is always charity that urges him on: 
charity gives him audacity to speak his mind, even when he is 
addressing bishops, for he never loses sight of the good of souls ; 
so too, when faced with the failure of the crusade, what hurts 
him most is the enmity and the dissensions between the crusaders, 
which endangered their souls. It will not be out of place to give 
here Dom Leclercq’s interpretation of the Abelard incident, an 
interpretation that justifies his hero as against those biographers 
who have not sufficiently gone into the supernatural motives: 
-what divided Bernard and Abelard, what fired the first against 
the second was the risks that novelty can bring to souls; the struggle 
is on doctrinal ground, there is no conflict between persons; 
when condemned, Abelard submits, and Peter the Venerable has 
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no difficulty in reconciling the two opponents (pp. 160-175). 

Such is the man whom Dom Leclercq makes known to us in 
the first part of his book, at each step borrowing from St Bernard’s 
own works those points he will use to give the detail to his moral 
portrait. A second part (pp. 250-477) gives.a French translation 
of texts selected from the whole series of the works of St Bernard, 
illustrating his mystical experience and his thought through the 
different stages of the progress of his soul towards God. At the 
end, there are a few explanations; one should not pass over that 
dealing with St Bernard and Holy Scripture (pp. 483-9). 

This book of Dom Leclercq’s has appeared to us to be most 
attractive, one which we close only with regret. 

DOM HUBERT DAUPHIN. 


Margaret of Cortona by Frangois Mauriac, translated by Barbara 
Wall. Pp. 147 (Burns Oates) 9s. 6d. 


OTHING from the pen of Francois Mauriac could fail to 
N: interesting, but to a warm admirer of his novels who 

opened it in pleasurable anticipation this book was a dis- 
appointment. M. Mauriac in his preface says, ‘my book has become 
a sort of meditation on the mystical states’. The book is an essay 
on sanctity rather than a biography. The author goes on to explain 
that, though circumstances at the time when he wrote it, during 
the occupation, prevented his undertaking any literary research, 
he would not in any case have done this; he wished only ‘to keep 
narrowly to the story of a soul’. 

Margaret was born at Laviano in Umbria in 1247. She was an 
exceptionally beautiful peasant girl and while in her teens became 
the mistress of a local nobleman. She lived with him in luxury 
for nine years and bore him a son. At the end of that time he met 
a mysterious death; it is held traditionally that he was stabbed 
while walking alone in a forest one day; and Margaret, leaving 
his house and taking their son, walked to the Friary at Cortona, 
where she presented herself as a penitent. She remained attached 
to the Friary as a tertiary for twenty-five years, perpetually and 
passionately striving by prayer, penance and good works to expiate 
her former sins. In 1297 she died in the hermit’s cell where she 
had spent her last years. 

There is very little contemporary information about her, and 
presumably the book written by her confessor is the only source 
M. Mauriac has used. As a biography his work would certainly 
be unsatisfactory. One does not get to know the saint at all, and — 
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the events in her life are only briefly recorded as starting-off 
points for the author’s speculations on sanctity. 

Of what value are these speculations? There is something very 
feverish about the style of the book. Perhaps if M. Mauriac had 
not been suffering under the stress of such unhappy emotion 
when he wrote it his conclusions might have been more satisfactory. 
As it is, he seems persuaded that the eccentricities of this saint 
were in some way integral to her sanctity; and his ‘meditation 
on the mystical states’, though it contains much that is interesting, 
is preponderantly an expatiation on Margaret’s excesses. These 
seem to fascinate him, and there is, to this reader, somethin 
distasteful in this enthusiasm. The direction that he is taking is 
made explicit in the concluding chapter, when he discusses the 
rationality of sanctity and of the faith, declaring of the latter that 
‘our enchantment increases as our reason protests’. This may be 
M. Mauriac’s own experience, but more commonly with Catholics 
enchantment increases as reason discerns; amid the insanity of 
the contemporary world it increases, particularly with converts, 
as sanity is savoured. ‘What if truth has nothing to do with Reason 
and human logic?’ he writes a little later, and goes on to cite in- 
stances of what seem to him outstanding irrationality in the gospels. 
But the longer one thinks about the truth the more one finds 
reason and logic even in the things to M. Mauriac so paradoxical 
as the declared superiority of ‘idle’ Mary to Martha. So far as this 
world is concerned the morals these stories point may be baffling, 
but with even our partial view of the whole of reality, they are 
comprehensible. Mary was not idle: she was doing something of 
absolute importance. 

Why does M. Mauriac write, ‘in raising a Margaret of Cortona 
. . . to the altars she (the Church) throws a challenge to Reason 
itself’? If some of the peculiar things Margaret is supposed to have 
done have been accurately transmitted to us then it certainly 
seems she acted irrationally at times. If a man is forgiven a certain 
amount of odd behaviour when he is in love with a woman, how 
much more should we forgive a saint, the object of whose love is 
God, when his love is extravagantly demonstrated? Margaret 
was a saint in spite of these lapses into the excesses of a passionate 
temperament consumed with love and remorse. Though there 
- can be nothing actually illogical about sanctity in itself, we are 
able to see the occasional unreasonableness of the saints without 
ceasing to venerate their sanctity. Neither Margaret of Cortona 
-nor any other saint has played a game according to a purely in- 
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dividual set of rules. The general rules are the same for us all and 
there is no sudden break between the virtue of a good Christian 
and that of a saint. Were we able really to understand it, even the 
most unusual vocation would not appear unreasonable. 

M. Mauriac as a Catholic novelist is a powerful and illuminating 
writer. Perhaps abstract speculation is not in his line ; perhaps 
writing in a happier frame of mind he might have achieved a better 
balance. The translation by Barbara Wall is good; the writing has 
a genuine fascination, and though emotional, is never cheaply 
so. As a meditation on sanctity however, the work is likely to 
muddle many readers as it has muddled the author. M. Mauriac 
is a profound, a devout, and (even if he would deny it) an intellectual 
man. In most of what he says of the faith he assumes a rational 
foundation. Yet he seems to want to see holiness as sublime in- 
sanity, not sublime rationality. Has this very sensitive and imaginative 
artist, in the face of the agonies and confusions of contemporary 
Europe, given way to intellectual despair? One would have hoped 
that someone as penetrating as he would have kept his head and 
come down firmly on the side of reason. It is not only for scholastics 
and theologians to be reasonable about the faith; sanctity and sanity 
are always interwoven and it was never more necessary to proclaim 
this. Indeed, if this author used his genius to say it, his would be 
a potently cool and strengthening hand on the forehead of a delirious 
and suffering patient. Pater COOR 

The Poems of William Habington, edited by Kenneth Allott. Pp. 
Ixviii ++ 208 (Liverpool University Press) 15s. 

SCHOLARLY edition of a seventeenth century Catholic 
Annes poet is both uncommon and unexpected. Mr Allott 
deserves more than conventional gratitude for the patience 
and skill which have produced so serviceable an edition, equipped 
not only with learned bibliographical and textual apparatus but 
also with an Introduction and Commentary. This work will most 
deservedly supersede all previous editions of Habington’s poems, 
and anyone who wishes to acquaint himself with the religious and 
cultural background of Catholics at the Court of Charles I will 
find Mr Allott’s Introduction pleasant and profitable reading. 

William Habington (1605-54) led an uneventful and edifying 
life. OF good social position and possessed of the means to support 
it, he received his education from the Jesuits at St Omer and from 
his father, Thomas Habington, whose antiquarian learning Anthony 
a Wood praises highly. The poet seems to have known all the leading 
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literary men of his time, and to have been a well-known figure 
at the Caroline court during the brief period when the Catholic 
aristocracy enjoyed remarkable influence and freedom from the 
penal disabilities imposed on their religion. There is a world of 
difference between the poetry of the first generation of Recusants, 
to whom the imminence of martyrdom gave both poignancy and 
and heroic exhilaration, and the didactic urbanities of Habington, 
ceaselessly and often wittily proclaiming the merits of chastity 
and the brittleness of worldly honour. Much of the earlier poetry 
is harsh, but it speaks for the whole Catholic community in England ; 
Habington’s poetry reflects a milieu not far short of a social and 
cultural enclave and for all its polish and wit touches the surface 
of life rather than its depths. 

Undoubtedly the major event in Habington’s life was his marriage 
with a Catholic, Lucy Herbert, daughter of William, first baron 
Powis. Under the poetic alias of Castara about two-thirds of 
Habington’s poetry either directly proclaims her virtue and gifts, 
or with those talents as a background explores the insufficiencies 
of those less gifted. The Castara poems form a triple sequence: 
in Part I the poet is mainly concerned with his courtship, in Part 
If Castara is celebrated as a wife, while Part III is chiefly made up 
of Habington’s religious poetry. The first edition appeared in 
1634, and there were further (much enlarged) editions in 1635 
and 1640. The following poem from Part II is a fair example of 
the Castara sequence both in technique and content: 


To CASTARA 
Upon Beautie 


Castara, see that dust, the sportive wind 
So wantons with. “Tis happ’ly all you’le finde 
Left of some beauty: and how still it flies, 
To trouble as it did in life, our eyes. 
O empty boast of flesh? Though our heires gild 
The farre fetch Phrigian marble, which shall build 
A burthen to our ashes, yet will death 
Betray them to the sport of every breath. 
Dost thou, poor relique of our frailty, still 
Swell up with glory? Or is it thy skill, 
To mocke weake man, whom every wind of praise 
Into the aire, doth ’bove his center raise. 
If so, mocke on: And tell him that his lust 
To beauty’s, madnesse. For it courts but dust. 
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Here Habington’s self-appointed task of celebrating chastity 
in opposition to what he considered the licentious irresponsibility 
of so many contemporary poets is carried out with some distinction. 
The influence of John Donne is almost everywhere to be found 
in his work, but unlike Donne’s, Habington’s conceits are not the 
result of some vivid perception of reality but an interesting mixture 
of the quaint and apposite which momentarily holds one’s attention 
by slight but pleasing wit and neat expression. His limited theme 
and restricted interests and abilities appear to least advantage 
when his poems are read as one poetic whole, but at least half a 
dozen poems can be chosen which deserve a place in any anthology. 
Among these, an interesting poem, too long to quote, is that 
‘To Castara. Of true delight’ (p. 94), but even allowing for both 
clerical and personal insensitiveness, I can see no satisfactory 
evidence for Mr Allott’s remark that “‘it produces an echo and 
seems to possess a secondary layer of meaning . . . Probably we 
owe it to Habington’s prudery, as it indicates an ambivalent attitude — 
towards the sexual act’ (p. lviii). 

In general Mr Allott’s Commentary offers much useful infor- 
mation and intelligent criticism. I think, however, that the general 
reader will find the editor sometimes limits his work too narrowl 
to hunting down Habington’s poetic sources and that he has left 
obscurities in the text unexplained. Take the following stanza 
from a poem on p. 41: 

And yet such horror I sustaine 
As the sad vessell, when 

Rough tempests have incenst the Maine, 
Her Harbor now in ken. 


Why quote the O.E.D. entry on the archaic but surely not 
unfamiliar meaning of ‘ken’, and then leave unexplained ‘amber 
comfits’ and ‘suckets’ in the following lines? 


Heaven open’d and from thence a mighty showre 
Of Amber comfits it sweete selfe did powre 
Vpon our heads, and Suckets from our eye 


Like thickend clouds did steale away the sky . . . (p. 84) 


Habington, however, who so often moralized on the 
impermanence of literary fame, has been decidedly fortunate in 
being made accessible once more in so handsome an edition on 
which so much care and learning have been expended. 


DOM HILARY STEUERT. 
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Arthurian Torso: containing the posthumous fragment of The 
Figure of Arthur by Charles Williams and a commentary on the 
Arthurian poems of Charles Williams by C. S. Lewis. Pp. 200 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford University Press) 12s. 6d. 


HE first part of this volume is an unfinished account of the 
evolution of the Arthurian legend by the late Charles Williams. 
The published matter does not comprise more than a sketch 
of the early mediaeval developments of the myth. So far as it is 
a summary of the growth of the story it may be informative to 
those like the reviewer who have little acquaintance with the 
chief works in the convention or with recent Arthurian scholarship, 
but I doubt that it will be of much use to students of greater know- 
ledge or appetite. So far as it goes it is, of course, not merely 
narrative, but also interpretative, and the author seems to have 
envisaged a more decided orientation of interest in the later 
chapters, and to have had the necessary personal bias for the 
performance. It may, however, seem to the detached reader that 
in the several utilizations of the legend by Malory, Spenser, Tenny- 
son, and by Williams himself, there is little community of interest, 
and little comprehension in any of them (even the first-named) 
of the central themes of the mediaeval romances treated in the 
extant portion of this study. The truly theological inspiration of 
the earlier inventions, on which Williams definitely but cursorily 
insists, will be better appreciated in, for instance, M. Gilson’s 
‘La Mystique de la Grace dans la Queste del Saint Graal’ (in Les 
Idées et les Lettres). 1 do not think that readers convinced of these 
facts will see any essential continuity in the tradition Williams 
wished to trace through the Tudor and Victorian versions, though 
the changes in these certainly have significance in general history. 
Those who will consider this book of importance will be those 
like the editor, Mr C. S. Lewis, who feel indebted to the author 
and admire his literary compositions. It is with the interest of 
personal and intellectual associations that Mr Lewis proceeds in 
the second half of the volume to discuss Charles Williams’s own 
poetic employment of Arthurian material in Taliessin through 
Logres and The Region of the Summer Stars. This commentary is for 
the most part occupied with the explanation of Williams’s ideas 
in the series of poems in the two collections. Appreciative writing 
about the work of any contemporary poet must, if it is to be of 
any service, ordinarily be something of the sort. But Mr Lewis’s 
presumably accurate declarations of the author’s intention often 
seem to me less properly observed in the poems themselves than, 
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say, Mr Pick’s for The Wreck of the Deutschland, Miss Gardner’s for 
the Four Quartets, or, better, Professor Harding’s for Little Gidding. 
Even more clearly Charles Williams’s The Figure of Beatrice might 
be contrasted with M. Gilson’s treatment of similar topics in 
Dante et la Philosophie, where no one concerned with Dante’s 
poems could have any doubt which writer is the more objective, 
exact, and illuminating—not only for the specific matters but also 
for the general truths in question: the contrast is not simply that 
of a creative with a critical and scholastic mind. A dissatisfaction 
like, though less constant than that felt in reading Williams’s 
interpretative writings, is caused by Mr Lewis’s, owing, I believe, 
to the fact that, for different reasons, no doubt, neither is sufficiently 
disinterested and disciplined. 

It seems to me that Charles Williams was poetically and theo- 
logically less traditional than Mr Lewis wishes us to think, and 
that the necessity of explanation and justification was correspond- 
ingly greater than in the other cases cited. In the poem Taliessin 
on the death of Virgil he points to the plight of the righteous heathen, 
akin to that crucial problem of belief represented in the Divina 
Commedia and Piers Plowman; and to the reader thus or previously 
informed the first part of the poem will be soon enough intelligible. 
But the second will remain disconnected whether the reader 
has or has not learnt of Williams’s theological hypothesis of the 
“Practice of Substituted Love’, for it must depend on both the 
recognition and the acceptance of a peculiar and private meaning 
of, notably, the word ‘exchange’, which, moreover, is apparently 
to be taken literally though used figuratively. Williams’s mythology 
is not, of course, original, but in his poems it seems to me as 
arbitrary and unimpressive as Emily Bronté’s Gondal. Not a few 
of the latter’s best poems are associated with that imaginary country, 
but they have their affecting quality apart from any knowledge 
of it or its details, which cannot be said of most of Williams’s 
poems. 

In his last chapter Mr Lewis attempts to develop his judgment 
of value, throughout implied and sometimes extravagantly stated, 
by categorizing what he thinks might obstruct and what will 
further the reputation of these poems, contrasting their quality 
in each respect with that of Williams’s contemporaries. This is 
the most directly critical part of the volume, but I can only say 
that Mr Lewis’s procedure leaves me unconvinced, and when 
his elusive rhetoric finally over-states itself, few readers, I think, 
will be cajoled: ‘I cannot imagine the reader who would condemn 
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it (that is, sincerely condemn, for men can say anything) on the score 
that it did nothing much or was too like other poems he had read. 
Those who dislike it will, I think, confess that it has a very positive 
quality, a taste-which, if you hate, you will find it difficult to get 
out of the mouth. The world of the poem is a strong, strange, 
and consistent world. If the poem is rejected you will reject it 
because you find that world repellent. And that is a reaction which, 
though I do not share it, I can understand.’ 
Tam afraid that the present reviewer does not. A. I. DOYLE. 
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The Face of the Saints by Wilhelm Schamoni. Translated by Anne 
Fremantle. Pp. 278 (Sheed and Ward) 215. 


T has been said by somebody that a saint is a genius in the art 
[.: personal holiness. Certainly these faces are those of men 

and women of genius. They call in question the popular theory 
of today that saints are ‘ just ordinary men and women like ourselves’. 
These portraits, whether in mosaic or other mediums, reveal 
personalities that are not ordinary beings like ourselves, but very 
extraordinary ones, most unlike ourselves. But it is interesting to 
see how the types vary in different periods of history and are 
moulded by the conditions in which they lived and by the work 
they were called upon to do. St Pius V, for instance, has the sly 
cunning expression we naturally look for in the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. He is a match for the Cecils and Walsinghams, and may well 
have been one of the shades that haunted the death chamber of 
Queen Elizabeth. We would commend the beautiful picture of 
St Aloysius Gonzaga as the patron of youth in preference to the 
aneemic ‘topo di Sagrestia’ so common in the Catholic repositories 
of our childhood. Most of the Saints here depicted are naturally 
Italian, Spanish or French. The Island of Saints is not represented ; 
and England, besides St Edward, has only the two great Henrician 
martyrs, St John Fisher and St Thomas More, both by the master 
hand of Holbein. Almost all the royal saints are represented ; 
there is a strikingly beautiful portrait of St Casimir of Poland, very 
much the soldier. . 

The book opens with a very informative introductory chapter 
explaining what a saint is, and the lengthy and careful inquisition 
which must be gone through before the final decree of canonization. 

DOM URBAN BUTLER. 
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Les Rites et les Priéres du saint sacrifice de la Messe. Vol. I—La Messe 
des Catéchuménes (2nd ed.) by Canon Aug. Croegaert. Pp. xl 
+ 607 (H. Dessain : Malines) frs 200. 


OPE PIUS XI in his Encyclical Quas primas on the Kingship 
Pp: Christ has declared that ‘in order to instruct the people 

in divine truths and raise them to spiritual and interior joys, 
the splendours of the liturgy are much more efficacious than the 
documents of the ecclesiastical Magisterium, even the weightiest 
and most important.’ In this work of Canon Croegaert’s we are 
presented with a rich mine of full and lucid information, com- 
mentary and reference, which should enable any teacher to find 
easily and rapidly sufficient matter for instructions and discourses 
on any point of the Mass. The labour expended on this invaluable 
production should save hours of preparation and research on the 
part of a busy priest or professor. The whole volume is admirably 
arranged, the print is clear, and the illustrations are a joy to the 
eye. One has only to open the book at any page to become en- 
grossed in the ample knowledge so attractively set out and accom- 
panied by abundant and priceless references for further study. 
It should be an indispensable possession of all who are responsible 
for religious instruction. DOM ALPHEGE SHEBBEARE. 


Dear Bishop by Catherine de Hueck. Pp. 96 (Sheed and Ward) 6s. 


EADERS of Friendship House will expect another book by 
Re: Baroness de Hueck to be of absorbing interest. They will 

not be disappointed. Duringthe war a member of the American 
Hierarchy asked her to find out what American youth, at work 
or in the Forces, thought of God and his Church, and what was 
their attitude to Communism and Democracy. So for many months 
she worked as a saloon waitress and as a factory hand. The experience 
fused with that of a similar period when she first came to America, 
and out of it grew this book, written in the form of letters to a 
Bishop. 

‘Our Lord said: ‘‘Leave the ninety-nine and go after the sheep 
that is lost’’. It sometimes seems to me that the figures should 
be the other way round. One OK, ninety-nine lost.’ Her cry is 
for more to live among them, and learn what temptation means 
to a girl with low wages, what a word of kind counsel can do for 
the fallen, or why organized charity is so hard to accept. The 
youth of America, deeply angry at the years of depression, con- 
tinually referred to the Communists as ‘their only friends’. “The 
Church ? It is just not in the picture, in their minds . . . They 
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say it was not there when they hungered and wept, so it will have 
no right to be there when they die for the right not to hunger 
any more.’ Interest was all in Russia, and a timid mention of the 
Encyclicals met the answer: ‘Yea, sure; those guys in Rome 
wrote good stuff. But tell me, is it preached in their snooty 
churches ?’ 

“Son of a Carpenter, come . . . and give us over again your 
Sermon on the Mount.’ One Catholic-educated engineer she met 
had come across the Beatitude about the hunger for justice. So 
he searched for it ‘for five orsix years . . . and landed in the Com- 
munist Party’. He ended the day in the confessional. But the story 
showed why her young soldiers said that priests preached the 
Sixth Commandment but never justice. It also shows that Com- 
munists have no chance against Christ, and a Sermon on the Mount 


preached and lived. DOM RALPH RUSSELL. 


Rich and Poor in Christian Tradition. Writings of many centuries 
chosen, translated, and introduced by Walter Shewring. Pp. 262 
(Burns Oates) 10s. 6d. 


HIS might be described as the third volume of Mr Shewring’s 
Summa Sociologica; the first (published in 1938) dealt with 
Riches and Poverty in the Bible, the second (not yet compiled) 
will treat of the same subject in the Christian writings of the first 
three centuries, and the present volume covers authorities from 
c.325 to the present day. Probably one’s first reaction will be 
one of surprise and pleasure at finding that material wealth and 
poverty, problems which seem so peculiar to our own age, figured 
so largely in the thoughts and writings of the Christian past: Popes, 
Doctors, Bishops, simple religious men and women, come before 
us in Mr Shewring’s pages to deliver their message; and the con- 
sonance of Popes St Leo and St Gregory the Great with their 
successors fifteen centuries later is not, the least remarkable note 
of this body of teaching. 

As in other books by Mr Shewring, there is a lengthy and carefully 
reasoned introduction, and, in a sense, this is the most important 
part of the book. Many dangerous misconceptions exist on the 
question of Christian poverty; the Manichees, for instance, held 
that all material things were evil; and against this Mr Shewring 
notes the Christian teaching that material things are good in them- 
selves, and that Christian poverty is essentially a voluntary thing, 
like the vows of a religious. A second and far more plausible error 
was that of the ancient Cynics, as Antisthenes and Diogenes, who 
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made self-sufficiency an end in itself; here again it is rightly pointed 
out that poverty is a negation, although Christian poverty implies 
a following of Christ which turns it into a means to perfection. 
Thirdly, it is made clear that the terms ‘rich’ and ‘poor’, as used 
here, are not equivalent to the modern ‘Working Class’ and 
“Capitalist Class’. Many of the Popes represented here controlled 
great material riches, and it is the Poverty of the Spirit which is 
the true Christian ideal. 

It must, however, be admitted that Mr Shewring’s translations 
do not read easily. There are better -ways of translating the Latin 
word -intemperantia than by the English ‘intemperance’ (p. 66): 
and the whole sentence ‘How much in this matter is within the 
power or beyond the power of anyone is a thing truly discerned 
only by him who knows his own gifts to each’ (ibid.) is, to say 
the least of it, much clearer in the Latin of St Leo. Mr Shewring’s 
English is, in fact, far too close to the original Latin to be easily 
readable ; but the book still remains the only anthology of Christian 
thought on this question, and a knowledge of it is essential to all 
who would preach Christianity today. DOMSGENTO UA CTOs 


The Meaning of Man by Jean Mouroux. Translated by A. H. C. 
Downes. Pp. xvi + 304 (Sheed and Ward) 12s. 6d. 


N the preface of this book the author states that he only intends 
[«: write as a witness so that he can point out the real meaning 

of Christianity without dwelling on theological problems. 
Since ‘man’ is the topic for so much writing and controversy in 
these present times he takes ‘man’ as the centre of the book. 
There are three main parts, the first dealing with man’s connexion 
with the external world, the second with the use and worth of 
the body, the third, the last half of the book, with matters of the 
spirit. 

In the first part, which is sometimes made more involved by the 
introduction of Latin terms, the use that can be made of the world 
by the Christian is the main theme. In opposition to those people 
who might say that Christianity is the enemy of the things of the 
world the author points out that the Christian wishes to organize 
the universe so that everybody can use it to the utmost advantage. 
But man ‘is not content to give his love to the temporal, he gives 
it his preference, he makes it his be-all and end-all, so that his 
love now becomes idolatry’. In the second chapter he shows that 
the right way to love the universe and to gather the utmost ad- 
vantage from it is to restore the sense of creation in one’s connexion 
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with it and to remember that it expresses the Creator. The second 
part of the book points out how the body too must be organized 
and educated in order to make it the instrument of the spirit and 
not to allow.it to become in any way the master of the spirit. 
The body is the means of expression of the spirit, and in some fine 
passages the author points out howit can be the means of union with 
other people and with God. The difficulty involved and peril of 
failurethat it affords is not allowed to pass unnoticed. However, it is 
the third part of the book that sums up the real importance and 
power of man and shows the world and his own body in their 
proper place. Man is much greater than the world and the body, 
for he is a free agent ; he can love as he likes. The four chapters 
on liberty and love followed by the last on man’s actual connexion 
with God are a very full and worthy account of the Christian 
Church. 

The arguments of the book are not always clear, but the author 
brings out many important facts that are often passed over. The 
English of the translation causes no difficulties. 

DOM FABIAN GLENCROSS. 


Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Third Edition, by W. H. Gardner. 
Pp. xxvi + 293 (Oxford University Press) 12s. 6d. 


N this third edition of Gerard Manley Hopkins’s poetry will 
[:- found nearly all his extant poems, arranged, for the most 

part, in chronological order, together with the principal features 
of the twa preceding editions. There have been retained: Hopkins’s 
preface dealing with prosody, Robert Bridges’s original preface 
to his notes and the notes themselves, with supplementary notes 
by the second editor Charles Williams. There are in addition 
more notes by Dr Gardner, and he has also written an introduction. 
In this introduction he speaks of the precautions taken in the launch- 
ing of the first edition and the second, ‘that the attention of readers 
should not be distracted from the mature poetry by a body of 
relatively inferior verse placed at the sensitive front of the book’. 

The precise reaction to the difficult poetry of Hopkins’s maturity 
may have changed, but is not a similar precaution still necessary ? 
Dr Gardner does not think so, or he would not have placed, for 
the sake of chronological order, twenty-seven earlier poems, 
certainly relatively inferior, before the more significant, mature 
poetry of 1875-1889. To know what was the chronological order 
in which the poems were written is certainly a matter of im- 
portance, but it is a secondary consideration compared with the 
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need of some kind of preparation for the more difficult poetry. 
Might this not have been effected by opening the book with 
some of the more easily understood later poems, such as ‘Pied 
Beauty’, ‘God’s Grandeur’, and ‘Spring’? As it is, we pass 
from such ‘one-fingered exercises’ (Dr Gardner’s description) as 
‘Ad Mariam’ and ‘Rosa Mystica’ to the ‘massive overture’ of ‘The 
Wreck of the Deutschland’. 

Dr Gardner, who has never been other than sympathetic with 
regard to what he calls Hopkins’s ‘natural dichotomy of being’, 
once wrote of the ‘tragic conflict of a man torn between two 
vocations’. He now speaks of the poetry as being ‘the result of a 
by-no-means unfortunate tension between the free personality 
of the artist and the acquired character of the Jesuit’. It may be 
putting things in much the same way, but it seems more significant 
if we say that had Hopkins not had his Jesuit background he would 
not have written his unique and arresting poetry. 

Dr Gardner says that he has added many glosses only for those 
readers who are ‘still troubled’ by the poet’s ‘difficulty’. Is not 
this a little Olympian ? Two authorities on the poet, Fr Martin 
D’Arcy and Fr W. A. M. Peters, differ fundamentally in their 


interpretation of ‘The Windhover’. Ae oe 


The Dilemma of the Arts by Wladimir Weidlé, translated by Martin 
Jarrett-Kerr, .c.RPpit33) (5.C.M. Press) tos, 


: HESE fragments have I shored against my ruin’, wrote 
| T. S. Eliot in The Waste Land. No better summary can be 
found of the argument of this essay, in which Professor 
Weidlé—Professor of Art in the Russian Theological Academy 
in Paris since 1932—analyses the disintegration of Western culture. 
His argument, lucidly and at times movingly translated, ranges 
widely over the whole field of European art, painting, music, 
architecture and literature, in which the same symptoms of decline 
are everywhere apparent. 

In a brief review it is impossible to do more than adumbrate 
the main points of the author’s argument: how the self-assertion 
of the Renaissance artist led to the loss of style in all the arts, 
and the breakdown of a common tradition resulted in the tragic 
solipsism of the artist and his isolation in the modern world. 
While Romanticism appears as the real mal du siécle of the nineteenth 
century, both ‘pure poetry’ and ‘abstract art’ are seen to be forms _ 
of idolatry—deriving from the misconception that art exists for 
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its own sake, that the artist’s vision is of more significance than 
the artist’s vision, and that man can replace God as the Creator. 

Les vers viennent de Dieu, 

Non de I|’humaine puissance, 
as Ronsard wrote, and if the dilemma of the arts is only to be 
interpreted in religious terms, the solution of the problem is 
also fundamentally religious, because, as Professor Weidlé says, 
‘artistic experience is, deep down, a religious experience’. Hence 
the greatness of a Claudel or an Eliot in our modern world, which 
is hostile alike to religious and artistic experience. A work of 
art is essentially an act of worship, and if art is to have any meaning, 
it must return to the faith from which it ultimately derived. To 
deny God is to deny the only purpose of creation ; what is demanded 
of the artist is a humble participation in his work of creation, 
and the knowledge that the only way of saving his life is by losing 
it—‘the unavoidable condition of artistic creation, just as it is 


the supreme law of all human activity’. ROBINDATIHILL, 
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COMMENTARY 


R E. Quinn writes: The cleavage between theology and 

sanctity which has opened up and considerably widened since 

the Middle Ages is the theme of an interesting article by Urs 
von Balthasar, S.J., in the December issue of Wort und Wahrheit 
(Vienna). Up to the time of St Thomas, practically all the great 
saints were outstanding theologians, although admittedly not all 
the theologians were saints. Since the thirteenth century not one 
of the saints has given expression to his knowledge of God in theolo- 
gical form and most of the canonized saints have gained their title 
for activities completely outside the sphere of theology. Doctors 
of the Church there have been indeed since the Reformation, but 
the character of their theology is different: St John of the Cross 
draws on the usual sources, but writes from the standpoint of 
personal experience; St Robert Bellarmine is primarily a con- 
troversialist. In the early writers, on the other hand, theology 
becomes the organized expression of the intellectual life of the 
Christian. In Apologetics, ‘when an Irenaeus, a Basil, Gregory 
of Nazianzen or Augustine talks to his opponents, he does so, not 
in a forecourt of theology, but in its very inner chamber. He 
cannot respond in any other way than from the fullness and pro- 
fundity of the central revelation.’ It was precisely the same with 
Anselm, Bernard, Peter Damian: there was a ‘unity of insight ° 
and of life’. Even when Aristotelian philosophy was revived as a 
distinct science, Albert, Bonaventure and Thomas were able to 
integrate it into the theological scheme while maintaining the 
vitality and dignity of the supernatural science. 

It is this ‘kneeling’ theology to which we must return after 
these centuries of ‘sitting’ theology. Anselm’s theology, for 
instance, is a ‘prayed theology, and all patristic theology breathes 
the air of the homeland’. We cannot of course ignore the tremendous 
advances in all forms of science—philology as well as philosophy 
must be brought to bear on our theological studies; but we do 
need to remember that ‘the content of theology is revelation 
itself’ and that its vitality is derived from the Word whose life is 
the light of men. We must break through much of the systematization 
to discover how much we have missed of Scripture, Patristic 
thought, even—in spite of the manuals ‘ad mentem Sti Thomae’ 
—of St Thomas himself. There is something very seriously wrong 
with a theology which on the central truth of revelation, the 
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Blessed Trinity, has scarcely made any advance since the time of 
St Augustine. 

The following comment appeared in Die Furche of December 1 8th: 
‘To the best of our knowledge this is the first historical analysis 
in the German-speaking countries which may be wholly and 
entirely placed on the same level as the work accomplished in 
France by men like Daniélou, Congar, de Lubac, not to speak of 
Cardinals Suhard and Saliége’. 

A French version of the article appears in Dieu Vivant 12. 


The editions Jeunesse de 1’Eglise (Rond-Point de Petit Clamart, 
Seine) may be described as similar in spirit to Dieu Vivant, con- 
centrating rather on sociological problems. Cahier 1x, Le Temps 
du Pauvre, contains some impressive contributions (those for example, 
of P. Montuclard and M. Marcel). 


Etudes for January contains a review-article by Paul Doncoeur 
(of P.Jungmann’s Missarum Sollemnia) which constitutes a remarkably 
outspoken criticism of current theological notions in regard to 
the Eucharist. In the same issue (p. 135) P. Daniélou makes some 
significant remarks about ‘theological existentialism’. 


Dom Hubert Dauphin writes: We hear that on the initiative 
of Dom Matthieu Quatember, titular Abbot of Clairvaux and 
successor of St Bernard, the responsible authorities of the Cistercian 
Order (Curie Generalizia, Via Giacomo Medici 3, Rome) have 
determined to undertake a new edition, according to the modern 
exigencies of science, of all the works of St Bernard. This very 
wide task will necessitate many and various collaborations; it 
will take ten years to complete, but it is hoped that a part of the 
work will be published before the seventh centenary of the death 
of the Saint in 1953. The text will be set up according to the 
many MSS scattered in the European Libraries, which will be 
assessed, grouped, and sifted by criticism; sources and quotations © 
will be identified, and each text will be introduced specially, all 
relevant information concerning date and other circumstances — 
given. The preparation of the work has been entrusted to Dom 
Jean Leclercq, a Benedictine monk of Clervaux (Luxembourg), 
who has made a name for himself in the study of spiritual writers — 
of the Middle Ages: the work is in very competent hands. | 
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